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Greek Literary Papyri from Egypt 
and the Classical Canon 


I 


F all the strange and magnificent treasures bequeathed to 

the world by Egypt, none are so precious to the classical 

scholar as the Greek papyri. While a few by devious 

routes had reached the attention of Western scholars as 
early as 1778 and 1820, since 1890 they have flowed from excavations, 
fellahin, and dealers in a flood tide, until now, with many thousands 
published, many tens of thousands are awaiting scholars’ attention. 
They represent in their immense variety every sort of text one finds 
now on paper. 

How came these thousands of books and documents to be written 
in Greek in the ancient and alien land of Egypt? Not to consider the 
pinprick of Naucratis, which had been founded by the Greeks as a 
trading post on the Canopic Nile as early as the seventh century B.c., 
Greece came to Egypt in 332 B.c. in the persons of Alexander the 
Great and his army. From this time until the victory of the Romans 
in 31 B.c., Egypt was a principal Greek state of the Hellenistic world, 
whose kings were the Macedonian Ptolemies and whose carefully con- 
trolled economy, culture, and official language were Greek.’ So firmly 
planted were the Greek traditions and so numerous the new settlers 
that, though the leaven of native Egyptian blood and culture began 
slowly to rise and mingle with the Greek until a new amalgam was 
formed, under the seven centuries of Roman rule and until the arrival of 
the Arabs in a.p. 639-642, the official language and culture of Egypt 
remained Greek — a modified Greek — to the last. 

Of the ten centuries of Graeco-Roman dominion, the first three, 
then, constitute the Ptolemaic Period — the third, second, and first 
centuries before Christ. By the end of the third century of our era, 
so substantially had the economic and social life of the Roman world 


*For a lucid and readable account of Graeco-Roman Egypt and of our debt to 
the papyri, see Sir Harold I. Bell, Egypt from Alexander the Great to the Arab 
Conquest: A Study in the Diffusion and Decay of Hellenism (Oxford, 1948). 
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changed and so far-reaching were the effects of the Emperor Diocle- 
tian’s reorganization of the Empire, that the first, second, and third 
centuries must be distinguished from the later; they are designated 
the Roman Period. The succeeding centuries, during the course of 
which Hellenism was dying in Egypt, are known as the Byzantine 
Period. A glance at the century-by-century occurrence of literary 
papyri (Table III below) will tell the tale. 

Throughout the Graeco-Roman world the predominant material 
for the reception of writing was papyrus, the durable and abundant 
ancestor of paper. In rolls and sheets it bore the edicts of emperors 
as well as the documents of clerks and businessmen and the personal 
correspondence of individuals; and to it in rolls, and later in codices,” 
were entrusted the compositions of authors and the works of scholars. 
But the moist earth of Europe and Asia long since has consumed the 
millions of documents and books that once formed the main stream 
of classical civilization. Except for the isolated finds of papyri at 
Herculaneum, Dura, and Nessana, it is from the dry sand of Egypt 
that we may harvest a small sample of the written documents of an- 
tiquity. While a few of these have been recovered complete or nearly 
so, the papyrologist deals in the main with torn and broken fragments. 
Only too often a bit of thumbnail size testifies to the existence of a 
once sumptuous edition of a lost masterpiece. Because of the simi- 
larity of texts, among the papyri are counted ostraca, wooden and 
waxed tablets, and fragments of early parchment codices as well. 

The historians (and indeed most professional papyrologists) are 
absorbed with the mass of private letters and both public and private 
documents, which provide new economic and social dimensions for 
the history of Greece and Rome and intimate glimpses into the per- 
sonal life of the men, women, and children of Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
The philologist is captivated more by the chance pages and chapters 
rescued from the bookshelves of private homes and school libraries. 
Normally included under the term ‘literary papyri’ are ancient texts 
and fragments not of belles-lettres only but of all the works that were 
published as books in antiquity, treatises as well as tragedies, even 
dictionaries, cookbooks, and manuals of every sort — everything, in 


*For the development of the codex and its gradual supersession of the roll, see 
Colin H. Roberts’ article, “The Codex,’ in Proceedings of the British Academy, XL 
(1954), 166-204. 
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short, that may be classified as ‘books,’ as opposed to ‘documents,’ in a 
modern library. 

Every Hellenist has been elated by the dramatic discoveries in the 
last half-century of Pindar’s Paeans, Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, 
the odes of Bacchylides, Menander’s comedies, Herodas’ Mimes, the 
Persians of Timotheus, and new poems of Sappho and Alcaeus. Now 
news reaches us of the discovery of a complete new comedy of 
Menander, the Dyscolus, which has just come to light in the collection 
of M. Bodmer in Switzerland, and will receive its editio princeps this 
year. 

Every editor is aware that few are the classical authors whose texts 
have not been illumined by papyrus fragments. Yet comparatively 
little attention has been paid to the scope, extent, and cultural impli- 
cations of all the literary papyri we now possess.* 


Il 


A number of lists or catalogues of the literary papyri published to 
their respective dates have appeared since 1896.° The best known has 
been the register of Charles Henry Oldfather, published in 1923, pre- 
senting a catalogue of all literary papyri from Egypt that had been 


* The news was announced 13 September 1957 to the Académie des Inscriptions 
by Professor Victor Martin of the University of Geneva, who will edit the play. 
As reported in the Manchester Guardian Weekly (Thursday, 19 September 1957, 
p- 14), the play is found in a papyrus codex tentatively dated to the second half 
of the third century a.p. It is not included in the tables or conclusions presented 
in this study. The total number of extant identified Menander texts is now raised 
to 23, but Menander’s rank in popularity reported in Table IV remains unchanged. 

“Colin H. Roberts’ excellent paper, ‘Literature and Society in the Papyri,’ 
Museum Helveticum, X (1953), 264-279, was written immediately before Pack’s 
Catalogue (see below) became available, although the Catalogue appeared in time 
to provide references for his footnotes. See also Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, Books and 
Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1951), pp. 30-39; Kenyon’s 
conclusions are based upon Oldfather’s list (1922) and Giabbani’s supplement (1945) 
— see below. 

Eric G. Turner has demonstrated how illuminating may be the study of the 
papyri from a single town—to be sure, a principal one—in his two ingenious 
articles, ‘Roman Oxyrhynchus,’ Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XXXVIII (1952), 
78-93, and ‘Scribes and Scholars of Oxyrhynchus,’ in Akten des VIII. Internationalen 
Kongresses fiir Papyrologie Wien 1955, published as Mitteilungen aus der Papyrus- 
sammlung der Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek, n. s., V (1956), 141-146. 

*Those published prior to Oldfather’s list were: (1) P. Couvreur, ‘Inventaire 
sommaire des textes grecs classiques retrouvés sur papyrus,’ Revue de pbilologie, 
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published before August 1922.° Dean Oldfather’s catalogue super- 
seded all those preceding it and for nearly thirty years proved an in- 
valuable reference. Two attempts were made some twenty years later 
to provide a much-needed supplement.’ These supplements, however, 
were incomplete, were imperfectly integrated with Oldfather’s cata- 
logue, and overlooked many new attributions of the older texts. The 
entire material needed restudy. Not only was a single comprehensive 
list required of all the texts published to date, but a reclassification of 
many of them was needed as a result of subsequent study by many 
scholars. Former adespota had been identified, previous identifications 
had been questioned or rejected. 

In 1952, therefore, Professor Roger A. Pack published a new cata- 
logue, complete to April 1950, with a supplement including most of 
the texts published between April 1950 and September 1951.° His 
list is far more comprehensive and complete than its predecessors, and 
is indispensable to every scholar who deals with a text of which papyrus 
fragments are preserved. It provides a caveat, moreover, to scholars 
tempted by careless words: although in 1923 Oldfather had said ‘any 
review of the literature that has been amassed in the last decades is 
impossible,’ Pack has provided just such a review for each papyrus. 

But Dean Oldfather in his study did more than catalogue the known 
papyri. Intending his monograph as ‘A Study in the History of Civi- 
lization,’ he tabulated the papyri according to date and provenance, 
studied their distribution as an index of the school curricula and literary 
tastes of the inhabitants of Egypt during the thousand years of Graeco- 


XX (1896), 165-174; (2) C. Haeberlin, ‘Griechische Papyri,’ Centralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen, XIV (1897), 1-13, 201-225, 263-283, 337-361, 389-412, 473-499; (3) Sir 
Frederic G. Kenyon, The Palaeography of Greek Papyri (Oxford, 1899), Appendix 
Il; (4) K. Wessely, Aus der Welt der Papyri (Vienna, 1914), pp. 93-106; (5) W. 
Schubart, Einfiibrung in die Papyruskunde (Berlin, 1918), pp. 472-484; (6) B. P. 
Grenfell, ‘The Value of Papyri for the Textual Criticism of Extant Greek Authors,’ 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXXII (1919), 16-37. 

*C. H. Oldfather, The Greek Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt: A 
Study in the History of Civilization, University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History, No. 9 (Madison, 1923). 

*Zuster Elisa Reggers, Catalogus van de Grieksche letterkundige Papyrusteksten 
uitgegeven in de Jaren 1922-1938, Katholieke Universiteit te Leuven, Philologische 
Studien, Teksten en Verhandelingen, Ile Reeks, Deel 2 (Louvain, 1942); and Laura 
Giabbani, Testi letterari greci di provenienza egiziana (1920-1945), Pubblicazioni 
dell’Istituto di Papirologia “G. Vitelli” della Universita di Firenze (Florence, 1947). 

*R. A. Pack, The Greek and Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt, 
University of Michigan General Library Publications, No. 8 (Ann Arbor, 1952). 
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Roman dominion, and determined the correlation between the fre- 
quency of texts in Egypt and their preservation to our day. It is time 
now to re-examine his conclusions. The Pack catalogue contains 
slightly more than twice as many papyri as were known to Oldfather 
and reflects many corrections of attribution and dating. In the six 


years since its appearance, many more literary papyri have been pub- 
lished. 


The ensuing tables and observations are based upon complete tabu- 
lations of the two catalogues ° and of the literary papyri that have come 
to light in the last six years." Oldfather presented the tabulation of his 
own catalogue in two separate tables: Table III, The Chronological 
Distribution of the Literary Texts from the Schools; and Table IV, 
The Chronological Distribution of the Literary Texts Not Used in 
the Schools. For the actual preparation or use of a text in school there 
is convincing evidence in very few cases. The great majority of 
‘school’ texts are simply those on the verso of the papyri. Since it may 
be as persuasively argued that these manuscripts may have been the 
possessions of private persons of modest means, some perhaps produced 


*Omitted from both catalogues are the considerable corpus of Christian texts 
from the Byzantine period and the large corpus of magical texts. These are cus- 
tomarily treated separately. Pack has catalogued 91 Latin literary texts, 22 texts and 
collections on Greek systems of shorthand, and 106 school writing exercises (mostly 
on ostraca and waxed or wooden tablets), categories that Oldfather omitted, and 
that I have left out of account. I have included, however, Pack’s 8 texts of Dioscorus 
of Aphrodito and 10 texts on divination (these, too, are omitted by Oldfather), 
since they are literary by classification if not in character. Some other discrepancies 
between the two catalogues, due to differences of method, are more difficult to 
reconcile. In many instances of doubtful attribution, Oldfather listed the texts under 
the presumed author, Pack among the adespota by genre: hence, in some instances, 
such as for Aristophanes and especially for Menander, Oldfather shows larger totals 
than Pack, despite the recent publication of new texts of certain assignment. Occa- 
sionally authors disappear, as Oldfather’s Neophron, reclassified by Pack as of un- 
known authorship; and Amyntas, Antipater of Sidon, and Leonidas of Tarentum, 
reclassified under ‘Anthologies.’ 

* | have tabulated the Greek literary papyri that have appeared from 1951 through 
1956 in the following publications, in so far as they had not been reported by Pack 
(P. = Papyri, O. = Ostraca): P. Antin. I, P. Bodmer I, P. Bon. I, P. Hamb. Il, P. 
Hibeb Il, P. Ibscher, P. Michaelidae; P. Oxy. XX, XXI, XXII, XXIII; P. Ryl. IV, 
P. S. I. XII (2); O. Bodl. Il, O. Edfu; Musurillo, Acta Alexandrinorum; and those 
that have been published in journals during the same period in so far as these have 
reached my hands (some omissions, therefore, are regrettably inevitable). The 
figures tabulated from Pack that are presented in this paper have been corrected 
from these same sources. 
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by the pen of the owner and some certainly by professional scribes,” 
the division of the catalogue into two exclusive tables may no longer 
be regarded as valid, while it unnecessarily (and erroneously) obscures 
the total picture. For comparison, therefore, I have consolidated the 
two tables of Oldfather. A complete tabulation of the papyri listed in 
Pack’s catalogue and of those published in the last six years, from which 
Tables I-VI are derived, is presented at the end of this study as Table 
Vil. 


Table I indicates the relative size of the two catalogues and the total 


TABLE I 


Torats or Lirerary Papyri PUBLISHED THROUGH 1956 

















(Total 
Texts Total Number 
Date of Attributed Not Yet of Texts of Texts 
Catalogue Preparation Texts Attributed Tabulated Catalogued) 
Oldfather 1922 721 407 1128! (1172)4# 
Pack 1951 1253 985 2238iii (2366)i¥ 
Addenda to 
Pack 1956 125 144 269 
Total Published 
through 1956 1378 1129 2507 








iTotal of Oldfather’s Tables III and IV combined: does not include undated papyri, 
texts of Dioscorus, or texts of divination. 

iiIncludes undated papyri; 1167 numbered items in catalogue and 5 addenda: Nos. 383a, 
438a, 438b, 7344, 7704. 

iiiIncludes 8 Dioscorus texts, 10 divination texts, 53 undated papyri; but not 106 school 
exercises and 22 shorthand texts. Does not include inscriptions and texts from Ethiopia, 
Sinai, Palestine, or Dura, or Nos. 412, 747, 1018, 1047, 1376, 1776b, 2177a; No. 2255 is counted 
as 2 items. The totals derived from Pack’s catalogue (attributed, 1242; unattributed, 990; 
total tabulated, 2232) have been adjusted from corrections and attributions of the texts he 
listed that have appeared in the journal literature through 1956. 

iv Includes 106 school exercises and 22 shorthand texts. 


number of literary papyri that have been published through 1956. 
Most striking is the proportion of texts not yet identified in author- 
ship: 36 per cent in 1922, but 45 per cent today. This loss of ground 
is hardly surprising, considering the extremely fragmentary state of 
most papyri and our loss of the great bulk of Greek literature. Al- 


“So Turner, ‘Scribes and Scholars of Oxyrhynchus,’ p. 144; and V. Martin apro- 
pos P. Bodmer I (Geneva, 1954): ‘Celui qui porte le chant V [Iliad] ménage méme 
trés généreusement les blancs, 4 la maniére des exemplaires les plus beaux. Ainsi les 
copies sur verso ne sont pas necessairement de travail négligé, destiné seulement 4 
lusage privé.’ 


eee 
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though the total number of texts now available to us is more than 
double the number in the Oldfather list, the number of attributed 
texts is but 91 per cent greater, partly because Oldfather confidently 
asserted the attribution of many doubtful texts, but principally because 
attribution has not kept even pace with publication. Identification is, 
as Pack says, the most urgent problem in the study of literary papyri. 
It is a work for many hands, and is crying for attention. Meantime, 
1379 is an impressive number of new texts for us to have acquired in 
the space of the last thirty-five years. 

In Tables II and III the total number of texts catalogued is broken 
down by period.” Since the Ptolemaic and Roman periods are of 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF LITERARY PApyri BY PERIOD 




















Oldfather Texts Published through 1956 
Number Number 
Period of Texts Per Cent of Texts Per Cent 
Prolemaic 163 14.5 350 14.3 
Roman 770 68.3 1704 69.6 
Byzantine 195 17.2 394 16.1 
Total Dated Papyri 1128 100.0 2448 100.0 


(Undated Papyri 59) 


(2507) 








approximately equal length, and the Byzantine period is nearly two 
centuries longer than either, the preponderance of texts of Roman date 
occasions at first some surprise. But there are both archaeological and 
cultural reasons. For preservation, papyri had to be deposited in dry 
sand, beyond the dampness of rainfall, out of reach of the sea, and 
above the level of inundation from the Nile. Thus, of all the vast 
treasures of the great libraries in Alexandria not a shred remains, and 
nothing ever can be hoped for. Because of its rainfall, few texts indeed 

“The dating of literary papyri ordinarily rests upon palaeographical grounds 
and can seldom be precisely determined within narrow limits. To nearly half of 
the published papyri their editors have assigned only approximate dates, such as 


‘second or third century.’ In such cases, for the purposes of tabulation the papyri are 
distributed equally between the alternative centuries; an odd remainder after divi- 


sion has been attributed to the century offering the larger number of texts. See 
Kenyon, Books and Readers, p. 36. 
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could have been preserved in the Delta. Our many thousands of 
papyri come from the villages and towns of middle and upper Egypt, 
especially along the edge of the desert. After the Macedonian occu- 
pation under Alexander, Greek science and technical resourcefulness 
and, much later, Roman engineering were devoted to the problem of 
increasing the arable land by extending the irrigation canals deeper 
into the fringes of the desert. Water wheels and the Archimedes screw 
brought the life-giving Nile to thousands of arid arourae and, with 
the control of the Lake of Moeris, added the whole of the Fayim. So 


TABLE Ill 


PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF LITERARY Papyri By CENTURY 











Period Century Number of Texts Per Cent 
3rd B.c. 173 7.1 
Prolemaic 2nd B.c. 97 3-9 
Ist B.C. 80 3-3 
First 261 10.7 
Roman Second 873 35-6 
Third 570 23.3 
Fourth 175 7-1 
Fifth 128 5.2 
Byzantine Sixth 70 2.9 
Seventh 17 7 
Eighth 4 & 
Totals 2448 100.0 








from the third century before Christ through the second century of 
our era conditions in the livelier centers were made progressively more 
favorable for the production and acquisition of books, but less favor- 
able to the preservation of those discarded papyri that found their way 
to the town dumps. Then, with the gradual decline of the Roman 
administration and economy in the third century and after, technology 
and the water receded. The more remote towns and their dumps were 
left to the mercy of the desert and so became favorable for the preser- 
vation of abandoned and discarded manuscripts. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the bulk of our papyri should be those that were written 
and read in the immediately preceding second and early third centuries. 

Cultural factors also conspired to the same end. In the early Ptole- 
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maic period Greeks south of the Delta were few in an alien land. The 
slightly larger number of texts preserved from the third century before 
Christ we owe to the practice for a limited period of making coffin 
cases from cartonnage made of pasted strips of used papyrus; and to 
the early desire of some Greeks, in imitation of their Egyptian neigh- 
bors, to take with them to the other world a favorite book. To this 
fortune we are indebted for the Timotheus papyrus and a few other 
treasures. As the numbers of the Greeks increased, they propagated 
Hellenization further by widespread intermarriage, until by early 
Roman times proper names were no longer an index of nationality or 
culture. By the second century of our era every town of any preten- 
sions (though not, indeed, the villages) had its public school or gymna- 
sium, whose curriculum consisted of the Greek classics. These gym- 
nasia were the hallmark of Greek culture, actively fostered by Roman 
policy; and graduation from them as ephebes entitled the young men 
to full civil rights as citizens with privileged tax exemptions. But with 
the ruin of Roman provincial economy, the towns declined and with 
them their institutions. The rapid spread of Christianity throughout 
Egypt was already in the third century beginning to replace classical 
texts with Christian. In the centuries that followed, the passing of 
the middle class, the reassertion of the Egyptian peasantry, and the 
swift rise of feudalism left few to enjoy the fruits of literature and 
learning. 


Ill 


The relative popularity of Greek authors in provincial Egypt may 
be judged from the comparative order of frequency in Table IV, if 
we may assume that the chance finds of papyri afford us in their 


TABLE IV 


CoMPARATIVE OrDER OF FREQUENCY OF AUTHORS 








Oldfather (89 authors) Texts Published through 1956 (127 authors) 

Rank and Author No. Texts Rank and Author No. Texts 
1. Homer 304 1. Homer 583 
2. Demosthenes 48 2. Demosthenes 76 
3- Euripides 34 3. Euripides 61 
4. Menander 26 4. Callimachus 49 
5. Plato 25 5. Hesiod 43 
6. Hesiod 23 6. Isocrates 39 
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Oldfather 
Rank and Author 
7. Thucydides 
8. Aristophanes 
9. Isocrates 
10. Xenophon 
11. Herodotus 

Pindar 
13. Sophocles 
14. Callimachus 
15. Aeschines 
Sappho 
17. Apollonius Rhodius 
Theocritus 
19. Alcaeus 
Hippocrates 
21. Aristotle 
Hyperides 
23. Aratus 
Babrius 
Bacchylides 
Chariton 
Epicharmus 


Two papyri each (10): 
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No.Texts Rank and Author 


22 
20 
19 
17 
12 
12 
I! 
10 
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Alcman Leonidas 
Antiphon Lysias 
Sophistes Philemon 
Archilochus Phoenix 
Aristoxenus Theophrastus 
Euclid 
One papyrus each (52): 
Achilles Tatius Choerilus 
Aeschines Chrysippus 
Socraticus Corinna 
Aeschylus Cratinus 
Africanus, Julius Dictys Cretensis 
Alcidamas Diocles of 
Amyntas Carystus 
Anaximenes Dionysius Thrax 
of Lampsacus Ephorus 
Antipater Ps.-Epicharmus 
Antiphanes Comicus Eudoxus 
Antiphon Euphorion 
Astydamas Eupolis 
Cercidas Favorinus 
Chares - Galen 


Texts Published through 1956 
No. Texts 
7. Plato 37 
8. Thucydides 33 
9. Aeschylus 26 
Xenophon 26 
11. Menander 22 
12. Alcaeus 21 
Aristophanes 21 
Herodotus 21 
15. Sophocles 20 
16. Pindar 19 
Sappho 19 
18. Aeschines 14 
Apollonius Rhodius 14 
20. Archilochus 12 
21. Bacchylides 11 
22. Theocritus 10 
23. Dioscorus of Aphrodito 8 
24. Hippocrates 7 
25. Aratus 6 
Aristotle 6 
Euphorion 6 
Lysias 6 
29. Chariton 5 
Hipponax 5 
31. Hyperides 4 
Theophrastus 4 
Three papyri each (13): 
Achilles Tatius Ephorus 
Aesop Euclid 
Antiphon Eupolis 
Sophistes Lycophron 
Astydamas Philo Judaeus 
Cercidas Plutarch 
Corinna Simonides 


Two papyri each (23): 


Alcidamas Ps.-Epicharmus 
Anacreon Herodas 
Aristoxenus Isaeus 

Babrius Lycurgus 
Chrysippus Nicander 
Cratinus Oppian 
Dionysius Thrax Pancrates 
Dioscurides Epicus 


Epicharmus Philemon 








Oldfather 

One papyrus each: 
Hellanicus Pherecydes 
Heraclides Polybius 

Lembus Posidippus 
Herodas Epigrammaticus 
Hierocles Posidippus of 

Stoicus Thebes 
Hippolytus Satyrus 

Romanus Simonides 
Ibycus Sophron 
Isaeus Soranus 
Lycophron Sosylus 
Neopbron Theognis 
Nonnus Timotheus 
Oppian Tryphon 
Pancrates Epicus Tyrtaeus 


Note: Italicized names do not appear in 
1956 list; see footnote 9. 
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15 
Texts Published through 1956 
Two papyri each: 
Posidippus Stesichorus 
Epigrammaticus Theognis 
Sophron Timotheus 
One papyrus each (59): 
Aeschines Hellanicus 
Socraticus Heraclides 
Africanus, Julius Lembus 
Alcman Heraclides of 
Anaximenes Miletus 
of Lampsacus Hierocles 
Antimachus Stoicus 
Antiphanes Hippolytus 
Comicus Romanus 
Antiphon Ibycus 
Antonius Josephus 
Diogenes Libanius 
Anubio Manetho 
Apollonius Mys Musonius Rufus 
Ariston Nonnus 
Philosophus Pamprepius 
Arrian Panopolitanus 
Ps.-Callisthenes Parthenius 
Chaeremon Pherecydes 
Tragicus Philicus 
Chares Philistus 
Choerilus Philostratus 
Critias Phlegon 
Ctesias Phoenix 
Dictys Cretensis Polybius 
Didymus Posidippus 
Dio Chrysostom Comicus 
Diocles of Posidippus of 
Carystus Thebes 
Dionysius Ptolemy, Claudius 
Periegetes Satyrus 
Erinna Semonides 
Eudoxus Simias 
Favorinus Soranus 
Galen Sosylus 
Ps.-Gregorius Theopompus 
Corinthius Tryphon 
Harpocration Tyrtaeus 


Note: Italicized names are those of au- 
thors of whom no text was known in 


1922. 
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present number a representative sample of the texts then current. In 
parallel columns the table lists, in the order of the number of their 
surviving papyri, the authors available in 1922 and in 1956 — at the 
end of the two almost equal periods of papyrological publication. 

Each text entered represents a separate ancient edition in roll or 
codex of a given work, in so far as the modern editors make it possible 
to determine that two or more fragments of the same work derive from 
different rolls. One must not think of modern collected editions of 
an author: a roll normally contained a single ‘book,’ say, of the Iliad. 
Not even a later codex could be expected to contain a complete epic. 
Each play of a dramatist, each dialogue of a philosopher, each ‘book’ 
of a historian, might (though not always) be circulated separately; 
though from small fragments it is ordinarily impossible, of course, to 
determine the scope and extent of the roll (or codex) from which they 
came. 

The quotations of authors in ancient anthologies are not listed in 
any of the tables, since they do not bespeak separate editions of the 
authors quoted. How popular were such anthologies, both of prose 
and verse, may be seen in Table V below. While ancient anthologies 
may testify to the prior circulation in antiquity of many authors not 
otherwise extant, they should be studied separately to yield their 
testimony of the predilections of a reading public. 

It is necessary to remember that to the owners and readers of most 
of these rolls and codices, who were Graeco-Egyptians of the second 
and third centuries after Christ, classical Greek literature was already 
ancient. Homer, who was almost as popular as all other authors com- 
bined, is attributed to an age a thousand years past; and Demosthenes, 
not to say Euripides and Thucydides, were as old to them as Chaucer 
to us. Even Callimachus and Apollonius were further removed from 
the second century than Shakespeare and Spenser from the twentieth. 

At once one is struck by the substantial agreement between the 
choice exercised by provincials of Graeco-Roman Egypt and our own 
critical verdict. In both the 1922 and 1956 listings Homer, Demos- 
thenes, and Euripides maintain a firm hold as the three most popular 
authors. In the later list the /liad alone, with its 402 papyri (see Table 
VII), accounts for almost a third of all the attributed texts; and the 
Odyssey, with 114, stands well ahead of Demosthenes, with 76. After 
‘all, in Egypt, with its taste for magic and romance, we should not have 
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been surprised had the Odyssey — if there only — eclipsed the /liad 
itself! 

The next nineteen authors, of whom ten or more texts have been 
identified, comprise most of the major classics of Greek literature, 
scarcely one of whom would we willingly exchange for writers lower 
on the list, except perhaps for Aristotle and Lysias. Even they hold 
substantial rank, considering that one is a philosopher and scholar, 
while the forensic orations of the other could hardly be expected to 
appeal to a later age devoted to deliberative and epideictic oratory. On 
the other hand, the great majority of those now represented by three 
texts or fewer are admittedly the lesser authors of Greek literature. 

A humanist might in a few instances be disappointed: the papyri of 
Callimachus outnumber those of Aeschylus; yet Callimachus is a serious 
poet meriting well from an age of which he was a founder. Our finds, 
one must recall, represent not the choice of scholars and critics in 
Alexandria (except perhaps a few who maintained residences at Oxy- 
rhynchus as well **), but of the provincial readers in the nome capitals 
up the river. We might rather be surprised that Plato and Pindar are 
so well represented, while Dictys, Nonnus, and Oppian received such 
scant attention. The only really jarring note is the appearance of sixth- 
century Dioscorus of Aphrodito immediately after Theocritus; home- 
town pride has accidentally preserved for us a literary freak. 

From 1922 to 1956 the order of frequency has changed surprisingly 
little despite the doubling of our texts. We have seen that the first 
three retain the same positions unchallenged on both lists. Most of 
the next two dozen names on each list are the same, and most again are 
in substantially the same relative order. But we welcome particularly 
the intrusion of Aeschylus and Archilochus from below. Of Aeschylus 
only one papyrus had been identified in 1922; twenty more fragments 
meanwhile were lying unedited in the vaults at Oxford (now published 
in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Volumes XVIII, XX, and XXII), and 
four were waiting for Italian excavators in 1932 in the same refuse 
mound at Oxyrhynchus from which Grenfell and Hunt had taken the 
others thirty years earlier. Thus a single city has yielded nearly all 
of our Aeschylus texts, many of which represent rolls written by the 
same scribe in the second century and came perhaps from the same 
library. As a result, Aeschylus papyri now rank ninth in frequency. 
Callimachus, too, has risen materially from fourteenth to fourth in 

* See Turner, ‘Scribes and Scholars of Oxyrhynchus.’ 
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rank, as a result of new discoveries; and Alcaeus, thanks again to Oxy- 
rhynchus, has moved forward from nineteenth to twelfth. Menander 
and Aristophanes have yielded ground only ostensibly, because Pack 
(with greater caution and reflecting new studies) reclassified nine of 
Oldfather’s Menander texts and four of his Aristophanes texts as 
adespota. Actually, we now have five new Menander texts * and four 
of Aristophanes; in Oldfather they should have occupied ranks 10 
and 11 respectively. 

Table V illustrates the relative frequency of the as yet unattributed 
papyri, arranged by genre. Each of those classifications in which the 
numbers have more than doubled may be considered to have gained 
ground and altered somewhat the conclusions of Oldfather. Medicine 
and the sciences are far above their former rank. If all the treatises 
in this general category (manuals on agriculture, grammar, law, medi- 
cine, science, and the like) are combined, their total — 315 texts — 
easily outnumbers the total of unattributed texts identified as literary 
prose (276). In verse, comedy is well ahead of its position in 1922, 
but partly at the expense of former attributions to Aristophanes and 

“ See note 3. 





TABLE V 
CoMPaRATIVE ORDER OF FREQUENCY OF ADESPOTA 
Oldfather Texts Published through 1956 
Poetry Prose Poetry Prose 
Epic 49 Epic 100 
Anthologies 35 History 35 Medicine 85 
Medicine 33 Comedy 73 
Oratory 33 History 60 
Philosophy 27 Oratory 60 
Comedy 24 Philosophy 58 
Tragedy 21 Anthologies 57 
Lyric 19 Lyric 57 
Religion 16 Science 
Science 14 (alchemy and 
Romance 13 chemistry, 
Epigram 10 astronomy and 
Grammar 9 astrology, 
Biography 7 botany and 
Literary zoology) 53 
Gnomic and Criticism and Tragedy 50 
Fable 6 Rhetoric 6 Grammar 29 
P Mathematics 5 Romance 28 


Metrology 5 Religion 26 
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Oldfather Texts Published through 1956 
Poetry Prose Poetry Prose 
Mime 4 Literary 
Book Catalogues 3 Criticism and 
Music 3 Rhetoric 22 
Sports 3 Glossaries 21 
Elegy 2 Acta Alexan- 
Epistolography 1 drinorum 19 
Geography I Biography 19 


Mathematics 19 
Mythography 18 

Epigram 17 

Gnomic and 

Fable 13 

Divination 10 
Metrology 10 

Elegy 9 
Book Catalogues 
Metrics 

Mime 6 Law 
Epistolography 
Music 

Satyr Plays 4 Geography 
Maxims 
Mime 
Sayings of 

Diogenes 

Anecdotes 
Sports 
Agriculture 
Cooking 
Dialogue 


-r er uVnwn Ann 


—-— = Oe 


Menander. It is not surprising in the light of Homer’s and Hesiod’s 
popularity that epic is the largest category. But the relation of comedy 
and tragedy here is the reverse of that found in Table IV, where 
Euripides, Aeschylus, and Sophocles account for more than twice as 
many texts as Menander and Aristophanes combined (107 to 43). 
While some two thirds of the texts of tragedy have been identified, 
slightly more than one third only of the comic texts are attributed. One 
suspects, therefore, that the tragic papyri conform more nearly to 
the tragedians and the plays that have survived the Middle Ages, while 
the papyri of comedy represent a much wider selection from the lost 
contemporaries of Aristophanes and Menander. 

In the main, Tables IV and V show that the order of frequency of 
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our texts is relatively constant enough in the majority of cases to afford 
confidence in the representativeness of the papyrus finds thus far, and 
consequently in our conclusions. Future publications may shift the 
position of a few authors, but the over-all distribution has remained 
substantially the same. 


IV 


In Table VI all the authors and genres of adespota have been listed 
according to the periods in which their surviving papyri were written. 
Column 1 lists those authors from whose works we have received 
papyrus fragments of the Ptolemaic period alone; column 2, those 
whose extant fragments occur from both Ptolemaic and Roman times; 
column 3, those found only from the Roman centuries; column 4, 
those common to both the Roman and Byzantine periods; column 5, 
the exclusively Byzantine survivals; while column 6 lists the authors 
read — to judge from the evidence of the papyri— in all the periods 
of Graeco-Roman Egypt. For the entire list of texts surviving from 
a given period, several columns must be combined: from the Ptolemaic, 
columns 1, 2, and 6; from the Roman, columns 2, 3, 4, and 6; from the 
Byzantine, columns 4, 5, and 6. 

The few authors attested solely by Ptolemaic papyri (listed in col- 
umn 1) are those whose works did not survive intact, but as far as 
they have survived at all have come to us only in anthologies. The 
archaic lyric poets are prominent: Alcman, Ibycus, Tyrtaeus (the 
Macedonians were soldiers! ), Erinna, and Simonides; and important 
but second-rank poets and dramatists of the immediately preceding 
fifth and fourth centuries before Christ, such as Timotheus and 
Chaeremon. Column 3, ‘Roman Only,’ contains evidence of a vast 
array of most of the classical literature of antiquity, current and avail- 
able in the Roman centuries, even if the majority of authors were not 
widely read (to judge from the rarity of the surviving fragments of 
most of them). The list bespeaks large and numerous libraries, both 
institutional and private. But comparatively few authors in this list 
have survived in extenso: and those are writers of prose like Hip- 
pocrates and Euclid, Plutarch and Polybius, Antiphon and Isaeus, 
Achilles Tatius and Parthenius. No poet in this long list survived the 
Middle Ages intact. Column 5, listing writers found in papyri of 
the Byzantine period alone, contains extremely few authors who ante- 
date the period, chiefly Manetho and Galen. From a literary point of 
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view they are, with the possible exception of Dio, of little merit or 
else quite bad. Dioscorus, the poet of Aphrodito, may be the worst on 
record. Only Dio, Galen, and Nonnus have otherwise survived. 

Where, then do we find the great classical authors whose works did 
survive? They were the authors of whom we have papyrus evidence 
from more than one period of Graeco-Roman Egypt. While only half 
of those in column 2 survived (Plato, Aeschylus, Lysias, Theognis, and 
Theophrastus) and most of these quite incompletely, nearly all the 
authors in columns 4 and 6 are extant. Were Eupolis and Philemon, 
Menander and Sappho lost because they could not survive the Chris- 
tian conscience of the Middle Ages? 


What may we conclude? Those writers whose works were circu- 
lated in the Roman period and also in the beginning of the Byzantine 
period are our classics today. The critical hurdle, apparently, was 
survival from the third century into the fourth — from the last rela- 
tively flourishing days of the Roman Empire into the straitened cir- 
cumstances of the Byzantine epoch. It has been suggested that the 
transfer of texts in the Byzantine period from cheap papyrus rolls to 
expensive vellum codices enforced the selection of our classics.”* 
Many of our later texts, however, come from papyrus codices, and 
the papyrus codex was actually more economical than the roll. Fur- 
thermore, outside Egypt, which maintained an effective monopoly on 
the production of papyrus, parchment (which could be prepared 
locally anywhere) was cheaper than papyrus.”® It was not the cost 
and availability of writing material that affected the loss of less popular 
authors, but the diminishing population,” the disappearance of the 
middle class with its readers and scholars, and the collapsing economy 
of the fourth and following centuries. For the Greek gymnasia, once 
supported by the liturgies and bequests of an affluent middle class, and 
libraries both private and public had now become unattainable luxuries. 

And what factors dictated their choice? Oldfather suggested that 
the selection was made according to the taste of the schoolmasters of 
the Roman period, as expressed in reading assignments and the forma- 
tion of school libraries.’* But about this we must be very uncertain, 

* Frederick W. Hall, A Companion to Classical Texts (Oxford, 1913), p. 18. 

* Roberts, “The Codex,’ p. 179. 

* Arthur E. R. Boak, Manpower Shortage and the Fall of the Roman Empire in 


the West (Ann Arbor, 1955), especially Ch. V, pp. 109-129. 
* Oldfather, Greek Literary Texts, p. 75. 
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TABLE VI 


AvuTHoRS AND ADESPOTA BY PERIOD 














I 
Ptolemaic Only Ptolemaic & Roman 


Astydamas 

Simonides 

Ps.-Epicharmus 

Posidippus 
Epigrammaticus 

Timotheus 

Alcman 

Anaximenes of 
Lampsacus 

Ariston Philosophus 

Chaeremon Tragicus 

Chares 

Diocles of Carystus 

Erinna 

Euxodus 

Ibycus 

Philicus 

Phoenix 

Posidippus Comicus 

Sosylus 

Tyrtaeus 


Prose 
Agriculture 


2 


Plato 
Aeschylus 
Archilochus 
Lysias 
Hyperides 


Theophrastus 


Cercidas 
Alcidamas * 
Chrysippus 
Epicharmus 
Theognis 


Verse 
Lyric 
Epigram 
Elegy 


Mime 


Prose 
Religion 
Music 
Sayings of 


Diogenes 


3 

Roman Only 
Alcaeus Dionysius Periegetes * 
Bacchylides Favorinus 
Hippocrates Harpocration * 
Hipponax Hellanicus 
Achilles Tatius Heraclides Lembus 
Antiphon Sophistes Heraclides of Miletus 
Corinna Herodas 
Euclid Hierocles Stoicus 
Lycophron * Josephus 
Plutarch Lycurgus * 
Anacreon * Musonius Rufus 
Aristoxenus Parthenius 
Babrius * Pherecydes 
Cratinus Philistus 
Dioscurides Phlegon * 
Isaeus Poly bius 
Nicander Posidippus of Thebes 
Pancrates Epicus Ptolemy, Claudius 
Sophron Satyrus 
Stesichorus Semonides 
Aeschines Socraticus Simias 
Africanus, Julius Theopompus 
Antimachus Tryphon 
Antiphanes Comicus 
Antipbon Verse 
Antonius Diogenes Gnomic and 
Anubio Fable 
Apollonius Mys 
Arrian Prose 
Ps.-Callisthenes Acta 
Choerilus Alexandrinorum 
Critias Anecdotes 
Ctesias Sports 
DictysCretensis _ Cooking 
Didymus Dialogue 


Nore: Authors or genres are listed in the order of frequency and alphabetically within 
each rank. Each author appears only once. Authors of whose principal works separate 
manuscripts have survived from the Middle Ages are italicized. * Asterisks mark 
those authors of whose works a small portion has been preserved through mediaeval 


manuscripts. 
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4 
Roman @ Byzantine 


lsocrates 
Aristophanes 
Herodotus 
Apollonius Rhodius 
Aeschines 
Theocritus 
Aratus 
Aristotle 
Chariton 
Aesop 
Ephorus 
Eupolis 

Philo Judaeus 
Oppian 
Philemon 


Prose 
Romance 
Divination 
Book Catalogues 
Alchemy and 

Chemistry 
Maxims 
Mime 
Botany and 

Zoology 


5 
Byzantine Only 


Dioscorus of 

Aphrodito 
Dionysius Thrax 
Dio Chrysostom 
Galen 
Ps.-Gregorius Corinthius 
Hippolytus Romanus 
Libanius 
Manetho 
Nonnus 
Oracula Sibyllina * 
Pamprepius Panopolitanus 
Philostratus 
Soranus 


Prose 
Law 


6 
All Periods 


Homer 
Demosthenes 
Euripides 
Callimachus 
Hesiod 
Thucydides 
Xenophon 
Menander 
Pindar 
Sophocles 
Sappho 
Euphorion 


Verse 
Epic 
Comedy 
Anthologies 
Tragedy 
Satyr Plays 


Prose 
Medicine (after 4th cent. 
prescriptions only) 
History 
Oratory 
Philosophy (only 1 Byz.) 
Astronomy and Astrology 
Grammar 
Literary Criticism and 
Rhetoric 
Glossaries 
Biography 
Mathematics 
Mythography (only 1 Byz.) 
Metrology 
Metrics 
Epistolography 
Geography 
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for we have no secure evidence. We have seen that texts written on 
the verso of the papyri may no longer be regarded as the hallmark of 
the schools — and it was upon these that Oldfather founded his hy- 
pothesis. We must remember, too, that in our papyri we have not 
the direct evidence of Alexandria, not to mention the other lands of 
the Hellenistic East: and in the Byzantine period Egypt became pro- 
gressively more provincial, especially after the seat of power and cul- 
ture was transferred to Constantinople. As far as we can judge, then, 
from the exclusive evidence of Egypt, the chief factor in the choice 
of the literature that was to survive into the manuscript tradition of 
the Middle Ages was the taste and natural selection exercised by the 
general reading public in the second and early third centuries, the 
palmy days of the Roman provinces in the East. 


WitutiuM H. Wiis 
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The Print Collection 
of the Fogg Art Museum 


ARVARD’s print collection goes back one hundred years. In 

1857, long before there was a Fogg Museum, or even a 

Boston Museum, a collection of approximately 4,000 en- 

gravings was bequeathed to the College by Francis Calley 
Gray, of the class of 1809. One hundred years ago this country could 
boast few private collections of comparable range and quality. Mr 
Gray had begun at an early age to collect prints as an adjunct to his 
library, and his aim was to build up, in this way, a pictorial record of 
the history of art. Without benefit of photography, or the color repro- 
ductions we take for granted today, such a pictorial history relied 
necessarily upon the work of the so-called ‘reproductive’ engravers, 
who translated the paintings of the past into graphic terms. As his 
knowledge of art broadened, fostered by frequent visits to Europe, Mr 
Gray’s interest in prints developed also, turning more and more toward 
the ‘creative’ graphic artists who were not dependent upon painters 
for inspiration, but who produced woodcuts, engravings, and etchings 
for their own sake, often strikingly original. The prints he left to 
Harvard in 1857 showed a nice balance between the reproductive and 
the more creative engravers. Along with his collector’s zeal, Mr Gray 
possessed a connoisseur’s feeling for quality. He selected his prints 
with taste and discrimination, and many of them are highlights of the 
Fogg Museum collection today. 

A closer look at the list comprising the original bequest will give an 
idea of the scope of the Gray Collection one hundred years ago. 
Among the reproductive engravers already referred to, the earliest 
group dates from the first quarter of the sixteenth century, and is that 
of Marcantonio and his followers. Marcantonio Raimondi is best 
known to us through his close association with Raphael as the engraver 
of the latter’s compositions. Raphael was the first of the great painters 
to realize the market value of multiplying his designs for wide distribu- 
tion, and he was fortunate in having the cooperation of an engraver of 
first rank for this purpose — one who was ready, moreover, to lend 
his talents to the expression of another’s genius. As for Marcantonio, 
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he inspired the largest following of any engraver who ever lived, and 
attracted imitators from one end of Europe to the other. Few of these, 
however, could approach him in power of adaptation or in technical 
skill. Marcantonio’s transcriptions of Raphael’s compositions made 
him extremely popular among nineteenth-century collectors, and al- 
though he fell from this high position in the early twentieth century, 
when the demand for originality became paramount, the pendulum of 
taste has brought back some of his prestige, and Marcantonio is now 
given due credit for his technical mastery and for his unparalleled in- 
fluence. His host of imitators, whose works were also in demand in the 
nineteenth century and figure largely in the Gray Collection, are now 
for the most part forgotten. 

Titian, like Raphael, supervised an active group of engravers and 
woodcutters who reproduced his designs, and the works of such men 
as Cornelis Cort and Niccolo Boldrini are likewise well represented in 
the Gray Collection. These prints have a particular interest today 
when they preserve lost compositions of the great Venetian. In the 
seventeenth century the guiding genius for a host of reproductive 
engravers was Rubens, who was also well aware of the value of this 
method of dispersing his compositions and maintained a flourishing 
workshop in Antwerp. In France during the seventeenth century 
there developed a national school of portrait engravers of the highest 
excellence, with Robert Nanteuil its undisputed head. As royal en- 
graver to Louis XIV, Nanteuil portrayed all the great personages of 
the French Court, and most of them are represented by fine examples 
in the Gray Collection. The portrait tradition in graphic art was 
carried on into the eighteenth century, where it found its richest ex- 
pression in the technique of mezzotint, rather than line engraving, 
while the center of production shifted from France to England. The 
tonal gradations that were possible in mezzotint made this technique 
ideal for reproducing the coloristic and textural effects of painting, 
and the great English portraitists of the period — Reynolds, Romney, 
Gainsborough, and others — attracted into their orbit a group of ac- 
complished graphic artists who show up well in the Gray Collection. 
Although, strictly speaking, these were ‘reproductive’ printmakers, 
they often brought to their task a high degree of creative ability that 
raised their mezzotints to the rank of works of art. And as such these 
prints are still admired today. The same cannot be said for the work 
of the classical line-engravers who continued to flourish throughout 
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the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Although they enjoyed 
popularity in their own time for their rendering of the compositions 
of the old masters in a combined etching and engraving technique, the 
prints of such men as Sir Robert Strange, William Woollett, and 
Raphael Morghen show a monotonous regularity that has lost all favor 
today. And their value as reproductive engravers, which earned them 
a place in Francis Calley Gray’s collection at the side of the English 
mezzotinters, was reduced to nothing by the advent of photography. 
Turning from the large and varied group of reproductive engravings 
to the work of the creative artists who interested Mr Gray, we may 
begin with the greatest rarity in his collection, the anonymous Floren- 
tine engraving of about 1470-80, which has survived in this single im- 
pression. This small print (Plate I), representing a fashionable young 
man and woman each offering the other an apple, belongs to a group 
of twenty-four related subjects known today as ‘Otto Prints,’ from 
the name of an eighteenth-century owner. Their circular or oval 
shape, as well as the amorous subject-matter of most of them, has led 
to the assumption that these engravings were intended to be pasted on 
gift-boxes for Florentine gallants to present to their ladies. Many of 
the designs have blank shields or spaces for individual coats-of-arms, 
and in the Gray print the Medici device of six balls has been added 
in ink by a fifteenth-century hand. Closely related in style to this 
precious Florentine print is an early book in the Gray Collection with 
three copper engravings as illustrations. This is Antonio Bettini’s 
Monte Sancto di Dio, published i in Florence in 1477. It is, in fact, the 
first printed book to be illustrated by engravings rather than woodcuts, 
and is today excessively rare. The next generation of Florentine en- 
gravers is represented in the Gray Collection by the large print of 
‘Hercules and the Giants’ by a follower of Pollaiuolo, while of the 
great painter-engraver of North Italy, Andrea Mantegna, there are the 
seven works that constitute his entire output in the graphic medium. 
The earliest German engraving in the Gray Collection antedates the 
Italian ‘Otto Print’ by about twenty years. It is a plate by the Master 
E. S. representing the Tiburtine Sibyl showing the Emperor Augus- 
tus the vision of the Christ Child —an early work by this prolific 
engraver from the Upper Rhine. Among the dozen engravings by 
Martin Schongauer is included one of the rarest, and also most striking, 
of this master’s prints — the figure of one of the Foolish Virgins (Plate 
II). The impression in the Gray Collection is of extraordinary bril- 
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liance and freshness. The young woman is represented in half-length, 
holding her empty lamp overturned in her hands. She wears an elab- 
orate turban that allows full play to Schongauer’s wiry, ornamental 
line, and the delicate shading on her face and neck shows this master’s 
graphic style at its best. Albrecht Diirer, the greatest of German 
graphic artists, is well represented by approximately eighty of his en- 
gravings, among them his most important and famous works, such as 
his ‘Adam and Eve,’ ‘Melancholia,’ ‘St Jerome in His Study,’ ‘Knight, 
Death, and the Devil,’ and of his woodcuts the complete series of the 
‘Life of the Virgin’ in twenty plates. The Dutch School, as represented 
in the Gray Collection, begins with Diirer’s gifted contemporary, 
Lucas van Leyden, and reaches its climax with seventy-two etchings 
by Rembrandt. To mention but three of the finest, showing the 
Dutch master’s characteristic range of subject matter, we may name 
the ‘Landscape with Three Gabled Cottages,’ the ‘Christ Preaching’ 
(called ‘La Petite Tombe’), and the rare second state of the ‘Portrait of 
Jan Six’ — all impressions of the first rank. 

The foregoing remarks may suggest the scope of the Gray Collection 
and some of its outstanding items. But the gaps and omissions are also 
revealing. We look in vain for the works of Francis Calley Gray’s 
great contemporaries. There is not a single print by Turner, the most 
distinguished and productive of early nineteenth-century landscape 
etchers. There is nothing at all by Goya, one of the giants among 
graphic artists, and nothing by Blake. We find none of Daumier’s 
lithographs, none by Delacroix. In fact, the technique of lithography, 
which was invented during Mr Gray’s lifetime and attained widespread 
popularity by the time of his death, is conspicuously missing from the 
Gray Collection. It appears that Mr Gray was not interested in 
‘modern’ art. He chose to collect the old masters, either in original 
graphic works or in reproductive engravings. 

When the Gray Collection was bequeathed to Harvard in 1857, the 
natural place to receive it was the Harvard College Library. Gore 
Hall, which housed the Library at that time, provided an alcove for 
the prints. The donor wished his gift to be made accessible to students 
and public alike, and particular provision was made for artists to study 
the collection. A fund was provided for its maintenance and a curator 
appointed to arrange and exhibit the material. The first Curator was 
Louis Thies, a personal friend of Mr Gray, and it was he who, under 
the terms of the bequest, prepared a concise catalogue of the collection 
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and published it in 1869. Another important provision of the bequest 
ensured the growth of the collection, since a part of the annual income 
derived from the fund was set aside for the purchase of additional 
prints. New acquisitions have been made regularly from year to year, 
so that today the Gray Collection numbers more than twice the 
original gift of 4,000 prints. Among the most recent purchases from 
the Gray Fund we may mention the set of twenty-four etchings by 
Jacques Callot entitled ‘Balli di Sfessania,’ done about 1625 and repre- 
senting figures from the Italian comedy. Callot’s genius for caricature 
and the grotesque reaches its height in these small prints. Each of them 
represents, in the foreground, a pair of lively characters of the Com- 
media dell’ Arte, against a delicate but clearly indicated architectural 
setting animated by tiny figures. One of the examples we illustrate 
(Plate III) shows Razullo playing a long-necked lute, while his com- 
panion Cucurucu performs a sprightly dance. In the background is 
seen a little open-air stage, with performers and spectators, such as 
might be found in any market-place, and around it are the houses of 
the town. In the other scene, Taglia Cantoni and Fracasso cross 
swords in a duel. In order to appreciate the extreme subtlety of Cal- 
lot’s line, it is necessary to study his prints in early proofs of the first 
state; in the later states the fine lines of the background disappear. The 
set belonging to the Gray Collection is made up of superb impressions 
of the first state. The examples reproduced in Plate III show the dis- 
tinction of planes and clarity of detail that characterize Callot at his 
best. 

For nearly twenty years the Gray Collection remained in Gore 
Hall, and Louis Thies was succeeded as Curator by Professor George 
Herbert Palmer in 1872. But as the Library grew, the space occupied 
by the prints was needed for books. A solution was found in 1876 by 
lending the Gray Collection to the new Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. The building in Copley Square was only partially completed, 
but space was adequate and a room was assigned to the Harvard en- 
gravings; since the Museum possessed no prints of its own, it was very 
willing to accept the loan of Harvard’s fine collection for a period of 
seven years. As it happened, this loan was twice renewed, and the 
collection remained in Boston for twenty-one years. The Curators 
during that period were E. H. Greenleaf and S. R. Koehler, who main- 
tained and exhibited the material, and made new purchases annually 
from the Gray Fund. It was Mr Koehler who founded the Boston 
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Museum’s own print collection in 1887, well aware as he was that the 
Gray Collection must some day be returned to Harvard. 

The Harvard collection of prints was enormously augmented in 
1892 by the bequest of John Witt Randall, of the class of 1834. The 
Randall Collection included both prints and drawings, and numbered 
close to 20,000 items. This was added to the Gray Collection on loan 
in the Boston Museum. In content the Randall Collection was very 
similar to the Gray, with a generous proportion of reproductive en- 
gravers, but also a good representation of the great original graphic 
artists such as Diirer and Rembrandt. Dr Randall, like Mr Gray, 
wished to form a pictorial history of art, and had devoted many years 
to his collection. He had also planned and partially completed a work 
that he called ‘A General Classification of Engravers and Engravings, 
with Remarks on Painting and Painters in Connection with the Same.’ 
The level of quality of the Randall prints was not, on the whole, as 
high as that of the Gray Collection; Dr Randall seems to have been 
interested chiefly in completeness and quantity. His bequest, like that 
of Francis Calley Gray, also included a fund whose income was to be 
used for further acquisitions. One of the early purchases (1896) from 
the Randall Fund greatly enriched the collection and is today one of 
the most valuable prints in the Fogg Museum. This is the anonymous 
Florentine engraving of about 1490 representing the ‘Assumption of 
the Virgin.’ The large size of this magnificent print — it was the 
largest done in the fifteenth century — required two copper plates, 
and it was printed on two joined sheets of paper. The composition was 
undoubtedly inspired by Botticelli. 

It was in 1895 that Harvard University opened the doors of the Fogg 
Art Museum in the building now known as Hunt Hall. At last there 
was a suitable place to store and display the College’s large collection 
of prints. Two years later, in 1897, the Fogg Museum’s Director, Pro- 
fessor Charles Herbert Moore, asked Boston for the return of the Gray 
and Randall Collections, although he apparently had to overcome the 
objections of the Corporation in doing so. The report submitted that 
year by the Curator in Boston, Mr S. R. Koehler, expresses understand- 
able regret at losing the collection that the Museum of Fine Arts had 
housed, and enjoyed, for twenty-one years. 

Thus Harvard’s oldest art collection became a part of its new Fogg 
Art Museum. Miss Laura H. Dudley was put in charge of the prints, 
and under her guidance their numbers continued to increase by gift 
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ANONYMOUS FLORENTINE, GIFT BOX COVER, CA. 1470-80 
(engraving, 4% x 4% in.) 
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UGO DA CARPL, “NYMPHS BATHING’ 
(chiaroscuro woodcut, 1114 X 7% in.) 
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TOULOUSF-LAUTREG, ‘MISS MAY BELFORT’ 
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PICASSO, FROM ‘THE SCULPTOR’S STUDIO’ 
(etching, 10% x 7% in.) 
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and purchase. Among the donors in the early years of the twentieth 
century were Charles Eliot Norton, of the class of 1846, and Francis 
Bullard, of the class of 1886. In 1911 there was a gift of two prints by 
the man who was to become, throughout the years, the greatest single 
donor to the Fogg Museum print collection, and who holds that un- 
disputed position today. That man was Paul J. Sachs, of the class of 
1900, and his first gift of two prints clearly indicates the two directions 
he was to follow in his activity as a collector. The first of these prints 
was Rembrandt’s famous etching called “The Great Jewish Bride,’ and 
exemplifies Mr Sachs’s fondness for the old masters; the second was 
Jean Francois Millet’s etching “The Shepherdess,’ and represents his 
equally keen interest in the French nineteenth century and modern art 
in general. Four years later, in 1915, Mr Sachs came to Cambridge to 
join Mr Edward W. Forbes as Assistant Director of the Fogg Museum, 
and this marked the beginning of his close association with the Print 
Department, an association that still continues. Soon after his arrival 
Mr Sachs inaugurated a course on the History of Engraving and Etch- 
ing, offering valuable training in a subject then unfamiliar to most 
students. His gifts to the Fogg Museum continued to multiply, and 
many gaps in the print collection were filled. Among early items were 
works of sixteenth-century German masters such as Holbein, Cranach, 
and Schiufelein; the nineteenth-century group included Manet and 
Corot. One important category of prints hitherto unrepresented in 
the Fogg Museum was that of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century wood- 
cuts for book illustration. Through Mr Sachs’s gifts many examples 
of the German, French, and Italian Schools found their way into the 
collection. As for this generous donor’s most recent gifts, more will be 
said in the concluding remarks on twentieth-century graphic art. 

Under the active leadership of Mr Forbes and Mr Sachs the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts flourished at Harvard, and the collections in the 
Fogg Museum grew beyond all expectation. Before many years they 
had outgrown the building in the Yard, and more space for galleries, 
offices, and lecture halls was urgently needed. The erection of a new 
building on Quincy Street — the present Fogg Museum, which was 
opened to the public in 1927 — was the answer to this need. Ample pro- 
vision was made for the Print Department, and Miss Dudley moved 
into a large, well-lighted Print Room, with storage space to spare, ade- 
quate for an expanding collection. During her long period as Keeper 
of Prints judicious purchases continued to be supplemented, from time 
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to time, by outstanding gifts. Among the latter were several hundred 
book illustrations from Philip Hofer, of the class of 1921, to augment 
the Sachs gift of similar material. Philip Hofer was himself to become 
one of the Print Department’s most generous benefactors, and this 
gift of early woodcuts was but the first of many others, ranging from 
Rembrandt to Goya and Daumier. During the twenties and thirties, 
the most rapid expansion was in the field of nineteenth-century graphic 
art, and this, as it happened, was one of the weak spots in the Fogg 
collection. By a series of important gifts and bequests, this field was 
markedly strengthened. The bequest of Joseph B. Marvin, Jr, of the 
class of 1905, brought a set of the Paris etchings of Charles Meryon in 
fine proofs. Horace M. Swope, also of the class of 1905, gave a large 
group of French lithographs, including approximately three hundred 
by Gavarni. Charles Bain Hoyt gave over one hundred and fifty 
French prints by various masters, and W. G. Russell Allen, of the class 
of 1903, gave a group of Daumier lithographs and a great many wood- 
engravings by Winslow Homer. 

Upon Miss Dudley’s retirement in 1939, Dr Jakob Rosenberg be- 
came the Curator of Prints, and this marked the beginning of another 
period of expansion in the print collection, particularly in the field of 
late nineteenth- and twentieth-century graphic art. This is not to say 
that the search was abandoned for striking and significant old master 
prints to fill certain gaps. But the gaps were by this time not so great 
or so numerous. This fact, combined with the relative scarcity of fine 
old prints and their constantly increasing market value, necessarily 
limited the purchase of such material. However, resourcefulness, 
patience, and an unfailing eye for quality have enabled Dr Rosenberg, 
over the years, to acquire a choice number of remarkable prints by the 
old masters. Not the least of these were Schongauer’s exquisite little 
‘Madonna in a Courtyard,’ Diirer’s ‘Madonna at the Garden Fence,’ 
Rembrandt’s ‘Landscape with Farm Buildings and a Tower,’ and Lucas 
van Leyden’s ‘Virgil Suspended in a Basket’ (Plate IV). This last 
illustrates a mediaeval legend concerning the poet Virgil. He had 
ridiculed, by some unflattering verses, a courtesan with whom he was 
acquainted. After his next visit, instead of lowering him in a basket 
to the street, as usual, she took revenge by leaving him hanging in mid- 
air, where he became the laughingstock of the city. The unhappy poet 
is seen in the far distance, while the foreground is filled with a lively 
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group of townsfolk. Dated 1525, this engraving represents Lucas van 
Leyden’s mature style, with all its tonal richness and vitality. 

Two outstanding bequests in the early forties, soon after Dr Rosen- 
berg came to the Print Department, substantially enriched the collec- 
tion of old masters. The first was the Horace M. Swope bequest, in 
1940, of two hundred and twenty-four so-called ‘chiaroscuro’ wood- 
cuts. This type of woodcut, which developed simultaneously in Italy 
and Germany in the early sixteenth century, provided an effective 
means of color-printing, with separate blocks used for each color. 
Chiaroscuro woodcuts had hitherto been unrepresented in the Fogg 
collection, and the Swope bequest included a particularly fine group 
of Italian sixteenth-century examples. Raphael provided the designs 
for many of these prints, as did Parmigianino also. We reproduce one 
of the latter’s compositions in the woodcut of ‘Nymphs Bathing’ (Plate 
V), cut by Ugo da Carpi. This handsome design, conceived wholly 
in terms of color, is printed in tones of light olive-green, dark green, 
and black, with the white of the paper providing the highlights. 
Among the Swope prints were also a number of Dutch and French 
chiaroscuro woodcuts, and a representative selection of eighteenth- 
century Italian works as well. The second great bequest, in 1943, was 
that of Grenville L. Winthrop, of the class of 1886, which added six 
hundred and seventeen prints to the collection. A large proportion 
were the work of J. M. W. Turner, but there was also a small group 
of superb woodcuts and engravings by Diirer, and one fine Rembrandt 
etching — a portrait of the artist’s mother. To bring the record of 
important bequests up to date, we mention the most recent — that of 
Dr Arnold H. Knapp, in 1956. Dr Knapp, of the class of 1889, had 
for many years, at regular intervals, presented the Fogg Museum with 
selected prints from his own collection, which was particularly rich 
in Rembrandts. His bequest, which included sixteen additional prints 
by the Dutch master, has made the Fogg Museum collection of Rem- 
brandt etchings an enviable one. We reproduce one of the most charm- 
ing of the landscapes, the ‘Cottage with a White Paling’ (Plate V1). 

The reputation that the Fogg also enjoys as possessing one of the 
most representative public collections of modern graphic art is largely 
due to the guidance and discrimination of Jakob Rosenberg as Curator 
of Prints. His familiarity with the material has enabled him to range 
over the whole field and select the most outstanding examples of the 
various movements in modern art. Many of the greatest painters and 
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sculptors from the period of Impressionism to the present day have 
been and are graphic artists as well, and their prints may be obtained 
at relatively modest prices. For a university museum like the Fogg, it 
is essential to provide original works of art to illustrate the lectures and 
reading assignments. Lithographs, etchings, and woodcuts by such 
giants as Cézanne, Manet, and Gauguin play an important part in a 
teaching program — particularly when paintings are not available. Or 
they may supplement the paintings and sculptures of the great masters 
to give a well-rounded picture of the development of modern art. 
Recognizing this from the start, Dr Rosenberg used the Gray Fund in 
1939, his first year as Curator, to purchase fifty-one prints by French 
and German artists who were influential forerunners of contemporary 
tendencies. Included in this group were outstanding works by the Im- 
pressionists Pissarro, Renoir, and Bonnard. The great transitional 
figures Toulouse-Lautrec and Edvard Munch were also represented — 
the first as a Post-Impressionist, the second as an initiator of Expression- 
ism. Plate VII shows the freedom with which Toulouse handled the 
lithographic crayon. The subject is one of his favorite models, Miss 
May Belfort (she was always called ‘Miss’), the young Irish singer 
who was then so popular in Paris. She is shown on the stage, wearing 
the ruffled dress and cap in which she always appeared, and carrying 
her famous little black cat. In the foreground we see the profile of 
the pianist at his instrument. With a few telling strokes and his peculiar 
‘spattered’ technique for tonal effects Toulouse-Lautrec has caught the 
atmosphere of the café-chantant of the nineties. As for the German 
Expressionists there were Beckmann, Kathe Kollwitz, Schmidt-Rott- 
luff, and Kirchner, to name a few, and for their French counterparts, 
Matisse, Derain, and Rouault. With this group of prints as a nucleus 
the twentieth-century collection grew steadily and systematically. 
From the beginning an enthusiastic supporter of this program of ex- 
pansion has been Mr Sachs, and the Fogg Museum owes much to his 
generosity and his continued interest in contemporary graphic art. His 
most recent gifts have been prints by Picasso, and these, along with 
Dr Rosenberg’s selected purchases, strikingly represent the graphic 
work of this greatest and most versatile of modern artists. Out of a 
group of approximately one hundred prints by Picasso we choose for 
illustration one of his beautiful line etchings of the series called ‘The 
Sculptor’s Studio’ (Plate VIII). This suite of forty prints Picasso 
composed during the spring of 1933, just after he had set up a sculpture 
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workshop in Boisgeloup, outside Paris. The etchings were inspired by 
his own work in sculpture, and present an idealized image of his 
studio. Picasso’s sculptor appears in most of the prints as a classical 
figure of the Zeus-type, bearded and nude. We see him here contem- 
plating his graceful model. An idyllic serenity pervades the scene. 
The calligraphic beauty of Picasso’s line, its masterful suggestion of 
weight and mass with a minimum of means, have never been surpassed. 

American printmakers have not lagged behind the Europeans in pro- 
duction and are also well represented. The Fogg Museum is fortunate 
in having one particular fund — the Louise E. Bettens Fund, estab- 
lished in 1915 —that is designated exclusively for the purchase of 
works by American artists. Foreign printmakers who have settled in 
this country have brought an added flavor to a rich native tradition. 
As a result the graphic production of the United States shows an un- 
usual range of styles and techniques. The Mexicans, too, display 
strong individual as well as national qualities. The output of these two 
schools of the Western Hemisphere gives the students ample oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with living art near at hand. In technical 
handling as well as artistic expression the present-day prints offer a 
marked contrast to their fifteenth-century forerunners. Yet the de- 
velopment of the graphic arts has been a logical and continuous one, 
paralleling that of the broader movements in the history of art. In the 
Fogg Museum print collection, now numbering over 45,000 items, this 
development is made very clear. 

We may look back, then, over a span of one hundred years, with 
some satisfaction at the steady growth of the Print Department. But 
this is not the time to stand still. The function of a university collec- 
tion differs from that of a metropolitan print room in aiming not so 
much at completeness as at a selective representation of the great 
schools and the great artists. Fully as important as an active exhibition 
schedule is the availability of the prints for study and research. Ex- 
perience has shown that the Fogg collection is not only used exten- 
sively by students in the courses on graphic arts, but plays an important 
part in the modern art program as well. Courses in history, literature, 
and general education are also making increasingly frequent use of the 
material. With an eye to future usefulness, the growth of the Fogg 
Museum print collection may be guided by two principles: that of 
strengthening its strong points and that of diminishing the weak ones. 
Certain gaps still exist, even in the most richly represented sections of 
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the old master collection, such as the Rembrandt group. For example, a 
fine impression of the ‘Hundred Guilder Print’ would be a very 
welcome acquisition. In other cases here and there the quality could 
still be improved. The modern section could be reinforced by adding 
to the works of Degas and Gauguin. Finally there is the problem of 
keeping abreast of contemporary production, and the even more 
serious task of selecting, from an overwhelming mass of material, the 
best and most representative examples. It is a continual challenge that 
every curator has to face, and one that exercises to the utmost his 
judgment and discrimination. 

One of the most valuable functions of a print collection in a uni- 
versity — and one of the most rewarding for the curator — is to en- 
courage students to form collections of their own. An interest in the 
graphic arts, once aroused, often leads to a desire to acquire original 
prints, and this desire is fairly easily gratified. The Fogg Museum’s 
role, over the years, in initiating young people in the delights of col- 
lecting is known to have been an impressive one, and many a collection 
began, modestly enough, with a group of prints, and later expanded to 
include drawings, paintings, or sculptures. The origin of the great 
Winthrop collection, for example, was a set of Turner’s ‘Liber Studi- 
orum’ acquired in Grenville Winthrop’s youth under the influence of 
Charles Eliot Norton and Francis Bullard. Other collections remained 
in the print field and have grown to be among the finest in the country. 
The Fogg Museum can also look with pride upon the number of print 
curators it has trained for positions in other museums, thus extending 
its influence over a wide area, through successive generations. This 
activity in encouraging the study and collecting of prints remains one 
of the important contributions of the Fogg Print Department. 
Whether or not its students become collectors on a large scale, they 
learn that the graphic arts can offer the highest quality in small compass 
and in attainable form. 


Rut S. Macurn 
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The Primitive Muse of Thomas Ingoldsby 


For, if rather too gay, 
I can venture to say 
A fine vein of morality is, in each lay 
Of my primitive Muse, the distinguishing trait! 
Aunt Fanny: A Legend of a Shirt 


FRAGMENTARY account of the Ingoldsby Legends is scattered 
throughout the only biography yet published of Richard 
Harris Barham (1788-1845), “Thomas Ingoldsby.’ Written 
by his son, R. H. Dalton Barham,’ it is marred by many of 
the charges detailed by Lytton Strachey in his now classic statement 
on Victorian biography in the preface to Eminent Victorians. Most 
of the material is left unintegrated, and parts are introduced abruptly; 
the tone, if not ‘tedious panegyric,’ is monotonous because of the son’s 
humility in speaking of his father — highlighted by the gusts of humor 
in Ingoldsby’s diary and letters; the style, if not ‘slipshod,’ is inflated 
and suffers from circumlocution and euphemisms. Dalton’s aim was 
to present his father ‘only as a writer whose wit and humour have 
attracted more than common notice’ — only, then, as Ingoldsby. But 
even with this self-imposed limitation it is incomplete and often in- 
accurate. 

We can be grateful, however, that the book contains so much orig- 
inal material. This factor must ensure its serving as the basis for all 
later studies. And there was much source material for Dalton Barham 
to draw on. From an early age Richard Barham kept a diary or com- 
monplace book — the several volumes preserved partake of the nature 
of both and sometimes overlap in dates. In excellent condition and 
legible throughout, these volumes are an invaluable guide to Barham 
and are studded with references to many noteworthy persons in Eng- 
land in the 1830’s and 1840’s. They are crammed full of highly diver- 
sified matter: puns, riddles, epitaphs, genealogies spurious and bona 
fide, translations, ghost stories, diary entries, and poems, his own and 
those of others. The change-over from work-book to diary is in- 


*The Life and Letters of the Rev. Richard Harris Barbam, 2 vols. (London, 
1870); hereafter referred to as Life. 
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creasingly evident in successive volumes and by the sixth (1826-37) 
is substantial. Most of the original work thenceforth appears as part 
of the Legends and most of the diary entries as part of the Life. In 
addition, a large number of the miscellaneous poems appear in the 
Ingoldsby Lyrics (1881).? 

The Barham papers — twelve notebooks, letters by and to him, 
manuscripts of the Legends and miscellaneous poems, and other re- 
lated documents — are now to be found chiefly in three places. The 
largest body of material (six notebooks, Barham’s correspondence 
with Richard Bentley, the publisher, galley and page proofs with 
manuscript corrections of seven of the Legends, and manuscript drafts 
of some of the miscellaneous poems) is in the Henry W. and Albert A. 
Berg Collection, New York Public Library.’ 

Of this material, the most interesting perhaps is Notebook IV 
(1818-23), covering two well-defined periods in Barham’s life, and 
containing the original version of ‘An Adieu to the Country’ (Barham 
left Kent and came to London in 1821 to become a minor canon at 
St Paul’s), the ‘Epilogue to “Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,” ’ ‘The 
Victim of Sensibility,’ “The King’s Ghost Story,’ and a few scattered 
diary entries. While valuable for its version of “The Ghost’ (Ingoldsby 
Legends, First Series), it serves also as something of a checklist of 
Barham’s reading. Among other works included are Watkins’ Life 
of Sheridan, Warton’s Essay on Pope, Parkes’s Chemical Catechism, 
J. T. James’s Tour in Germany, Sweden, Russia, and Poland, Lucy 
Aikin’s Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, Kirby’s Wonderful 
Museum, Francis Hall’s Travels in Canada, Roscoe’s Life of Leo the 
Tenth, and Memoirs and Anecdotes by the Baron de Grimm. While 


* Dalton Barham originated the plan to publish the Lyrics separately from the 
Legends. His unpublished letter to George Bentley of 8 December 1879, now in 
the Harvard College Library (hereafter HCL), explained the changes he had made 
in preparing the one-volume edition (1880) of the Life and suggested the new plan. 
By cutting out the ‘Contents’ at the head of the chapters and ‘by the omission of 
much irrelevant matter & the lopping off certain redundancies of expression,’ he had 
compressed the Life. He then proposed that no miscellaneous poems be included 
in the work, but that in a separate volume be collected ‘all the poetical pieces con- 
tained in the Memoir together with those printed at the end of it and those appended 
to the Annotated Edition [1870] of the “Legends” but which are not included in the 
other editions.’ In actual fact, all the ‘Miscellaneous Poems’ of the Third Series of 
the Legends (1847) appear in the Lyrics. 

“ *]I am indebted to the Trustees and to Dr John D. Gordan, Curator, for per- 
mission to use this material. 
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the list is broad, and the excerpts he transcribes are of such widely 
different topics as the method of gilding steel (Chemical Catechism) 
and prayers (Dr William King’s Anecdotes of His Own Times), 
Barham’s chief interest is obviously the occult and macabre. From 
James’s Tour he extracts the narrative of an extraordinary vision seen 
by Charles XI of Sweden; from Peter’s Letters to His Kinsfolk by 
‘Peter Morris’ (John Gibson Lockhart) he abridges the account of a 
murder at Edinburgh; and from Kirby’s Museum he takes the ‘ex- 
traordinary case of murder supposed to have been committed by one 
Jonathan Bradford who was executed at Oxford 1736.’ Ingoldsby 
was sending down into the well of the unconscious, to borrow the 
figure so aptly applied to Coleridge’s reading by John Livingston 
Lowes, impressions that would later come back to the surface of his 
mind, reformed and transmogrified, to contribute rich — and gro- 
tesque — elements to his Legends. 

The second collection is that in the Harvard College Library. It 
contains nearly two hundred autograph letters to Barham; a few letters 
written by him; the autograph manuscript of ‘Jerry Jarvis’s Wig,’ and 
portions of “The Hand of Glory,’ ‘A Lay of St. Nicholas,’ and “The 
Merchant of Venice’; a prose recipe for salad; a drawing of Barham 
by his son Dalton; and Notebooks II (1803-08) and IX (1836-37).* 
Barham was using II when he changed from St Paul’s School to Brase- 
nose College, Oxford (page 30 is a title-page of his own devising, show- 
ing that he began that section in 1807). 

The most interesting of the early books, it contains many unpub- 
lished pieces, one of which is an epigram “To a Lady sitting cross 
leg’d for a Gentleman at Cards’: 


What various charms can Caelia boast 

By Nature so befriended 

Whose legs are both a charm when cross’d 
And charming when extended. 


And his early efforts to write ballads, ‘those darling ditties,’ as he 
later called them, are shown in pieces like ‘Sir Gondibert.’ They 
afford a point of departure from which to measure his advance. 
Notebook IX, kept during the transmutation of Barham into In- 
goldsby with the first issues of Bentley’s Miscellany, has likewise a 


*Harvard’s special holdings of printed Barham material are set forth in Ap- 
pendix I. 
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special importance. Its two diminutive volumes are filled with a 
welter of antiquarian and genealogical notes providing plot or back- 
ground for the Legends then being composed, and contain in addition 
first or early drafts of a number of the Legends themselves. Outstand- 
ing is what would appear to be the first draft of the powerful ‘Hand 
of Glory.’ There is also the beginning of a metrical version of “The 
Lady Rhohesia,’ later abandoned in favor of the prose version actually 
published. 

In the plates accompanying this article is shown a selection from 
this Barham collection at Harvard. Plate I reproduces Dalton Barham’s 
pencil-and-pen sketch of his father (original 22.5 by 15 cm.), perhaps 
the original for the very similar portrait published in the Third Series 
of the Legends, two years after Barham’s death; the cardboard on 
which the sketch is mounted bears an inscription by Mrs Mary Ann 
Watts Hughes, Barham’s Egeria and devoted correspondent, who, 
though aged, survived him: ‘Rev4 R. H. Barham this outline made 
by his son & a striking resemblance of a dear & ever lamented friend — 
M. A. H.’ ® Plate II, drawn from Notebook II, shows the early ballad 
‘Sir Gondibert’ and the beginning of a ‘Ballad after the manner of 
Walter Scott,’ both written in 1807 or 1808 (page size of the original 
20 by 15.5 cm.). In Plate IIIa, taken from Notebook IX (page size 
of the original 10.5 by 8 cm.; pages of differing colors), Barham may 
be seen gleaning suggestions for tales from ancient authors: the refer- 
ence for “The Jackdaw of Rheims’ will be noted. Plate IIIb, also from 
Notebook IX, shows two pages of the apparent first draft of “The 
Hand of Glory’; also at Harvard are portions of a later draft, likewise 
revised, and two proof sheets, corrected, for the first printing, in the 
Miscellany. Finally, Plate IV presents the opening of a revised draft 
of ‘A Lay of St. Nicholas’ (page size of the original 23 by 18.5 cm.); 
the apparent first draft of parts of this Legend is in Notebook IX, with 
one leaf (the opening of the poem) preserved separately in the Amy 
Lowell Autograph Collection. 

The third collection of the Barham papers is that.retained in England 
by Barham’s great-grandsons, Commodore T. E. Barham Howe and 

*A second sketch of Barham by his son, less finished and with the subject facing 
left — and otherwise less close to the published portrait, is likewise to be found at 
Harvard. This sketch, inserted in the Second Series volume of the Edward Raleigh 
Moran set of the first edition of the Legends in the Harry Elkins Widener Collec- 


tion (see Appendix I), is dated 28 April 1842 and is inscribed by Moran: “The best 
likeness of Barham that I have seen.’ 
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Edward Platt, Esq.° It contains legal documents, family records, four 
notebooks, and various letters, including twenty-five from Barham 
to Frances Caroline, his elder surviving daughter, who became the wife 
of Edward Augustus Bond, onetime Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum, and in 1894 edited a major edition of her father’s works. 

My purpose is to integrate the material I have referred to above 
and, on this foundation, fashion a critical study of the genesis and 
nature of the Ingoldsby Legends and to chart the rise and decline of 
their popularity. In discussing them, however, I have not strictly fol- 
lowed chronology, for they are best divided into distinct groups. The 
author’s aim must count for something, and we should remember that 
Barham never took himself very seriously.’ 


Unlike Byron, whose metrical facility hardly exceeds his own, 
Thomas Ingoldsby did not awake one morning to find himself famous. 
The various pieces that he submitted to newspapers like the Globe and 
Traveller and to periodicals like Blackwood’s began to appear from 
the time of his first coming to London.* Many of them were little more 
than trifles, and all were anonymous. Soon after his arrival in the 
city, Barham noted in his diary that ‘My wife goes to bed at ten, to 
rise at eight, and look after the children and other matrimonial duties. 
I sit up till three in the morning, working at rubbish for Blackwood. 
She is the slave of the ring, and I of the lamp’ (Life, I, 46). Some of 
these pieces, however, were to have a much longer history than, as he 
termed it, that afforded by ‘so perishable an embalmment’ as publica- 
tion in journals. Ten of the poems and stories that appeared in Black- 
wood’s between 1826 and 1836 and an eleventh poem contributed to 
Fraser’s ® in 1831 subsequently became part of the Legends. 


*To whom I am indebted for many kindnesses during my visits with them and 
their families, and for permission to use the material in their possession. 

* Appendix II provides data concerning first publication of the various pieces 
comprising the Legends. 

*See the listings under Blackwood’s in Appendix II. Some of the pieces that 
appeared in newspapers may be found in Barham’s collection of newspaper clippings 
or scrapbook, MS Eng 692.1(1), in HCL. Some of the clippings have been corrected 
and annotated by Barham. Moreover, the pieces seem to be arranged largely in 
groups of clippings from particular papers. While not conclusive, this serves as a 
basis for conjecturing the place of original appearance of some pieces. 

* An explanation for the publication of only one of the Legends in Fraser’s is to 
be found in Barham’s annotation of a newspaper clipping in his scrapbook: ‘Fraser 
had given me some of his numbers & would not take money for them so I gave him 
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But not until the appearance in 1837 of Bentley’s Miscellany and 
the success of his work for that journal could Ingoldsby be taken seri- 
ously as an author. In less than a decade his facile wit promulgated 
forty-one poems and stories published in the Miscellany and five more 
in the New Monthly Magazine. Two series of the Legends were 
published in his lifetime (1840, 1842), and a third, edited by his son, 
a year and a half after his death.” These three volumes, containing a 
total of sixty-five separate pieces,’ comprise the great bulk of the 
Ingoldsby Legends as we know the work today. However, in 1870, 
Dalton Barham brought out a ‘definitive edition’ in two volumes, with 
five additional pieces and a rearrangement of the whole.” The edition 
of 1894, in three volumes, edited by Ingoldsby’s daughter, Mrs Bond, 
retains the number of seventy, but returns very largely to the arrange- 
ment of the original series. This edition of 1894, with its revised an- 
notations, may be regarded as the standard edition of the Legends, and 


this, it went the round of the papers.’ As originally published, this Legend, then en- 
titled ‘The Abbey. A Fragment,’ had the following concluding stanza: 

I thought on Blenheim — when, at once, upon my startled ear 

There came a sound; it chilled my veins, it froze my heart with fear, 

As from a wild unearthly voice I heard these accents drop — 

“Sarvice is done — it’s tuppence now for them as vants to stop!” 

A grisly wight * * * * * , 

[ Caetera desiderantur.] 

* The title-page of the Third Series is dated 1847, but the book was published 
26 December 1846 (see Michael Sadleir, XIX Century Fiction: A Bibliograpbical 
Record, Based on His Own Collection, London, 1951, I, 29). The Preface, signed 
by Dalton Barham, is dated ‘Lolworth, Dec. 21st, 1846.’ Pages 1-183 contain the 
first version of Dalton Barham’s memoir of his father. 

“There are twenty-two pieces in the First Series, twenty-one in the Second, 
and twenty-two in the Third. The memoir accompanying the Third Series also 
contains a sprinkling of additional pieces, nearly all of which were later included 
in the Lyrics. 

* The rearrangement discarded the division into Series, and placed certain pieces 
under group headings, following ‘the original intention of the author’ (Legends, 
1870, I, ix). Some of these headings— “The Golden Legende,’ ‘County Legends,’ 
and ‘Family Poetry’ — derive from the original periodical publication of the Legends 
(see Appendix II). The five additional pieces, bringing the total up to seventy, are: 
‘Dick’s Long-tailed Coat,’ “The Country Seat (Summer Hill),’ “The Sheriff’s Ball’ 
(all included under ‘Family Poetry’), “The Radiant Boy,’ a fragment, and ‘Sum and 
Substance of a New Domestic Tragedy.’ It should be noted that an edition published 
by John Lane in 1903, after printing the original sixty-five pieces, adds a number 
from the Third Series memoir, including ‘A Receipt for Salad’ ascribed to Sydney 
Smith. These minor additions have no ‘official’ standing as Legends and rightly 
belong among the Lyrics. 
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is that followed for quotation and reference in the present article, 
unless another source is specifically indicated. 

There were many reasons for the popularity of the Miscellany, but 
there is ample evidence to show that Barham’s contributions, from the 
anonymous ‘Monstre Balloon’ * of the first issue in January 1837 to 
the last lines by Ingoldsby in that of August 1845,"* did much to 
stimulate interest in the journal. Thomas Hughes, author of Tom 
Brown's School Days, wrote ‘of all the magazines, and they were much 
fewer in those days, Bentley’s was the favourite; chiefly, I think, be- 
cause of the “Ingoldsby Legends,” which were then coming out in 
it.’ “* Their immediate success was heightened by their being anony- 
mous, and the identity of ‘Ingoldsby’ became an interesting — if not 
especially difficult — question of the day. Whether there was con- 
siderable disappointment, as Malcolm Elwin suggests,"* when readers 
discovered the author to be a quiet clergyman instead of a figure com- 
parable to Scott seems to me largely conjecture. We may as well sup- 
pose that they were delighted by this unexpected turn. At any rate 
the continued success of the collected pieces indicates that readers 
were more interested in what they were offered than in who was 
offering it. 

Barham’s pseudonym ™ was garnered from some obscure quarter of 
his own genealogy and was introduced unobtrusively in his second 
story for the Miscellany, “The Spectre of Tappington,’ February 1837. 
So late as 29 April his real identity was a secret even to Charles Dick- 


“See the Athenaeum, No. 480 (7 January 1837), pp. 4-5, where in a review of 
the Miscellany Barham’s poem is quoted at length and given high praise. 

“*The Bulletin’ appeared in the Miscellany in 1862, but Dalton Barham’s accom- 
panying letter to the editor expressly excluded it from the Legends. It was rather 
a piéce de circonstance, written during his father’s last illness, and now published 
because. an inaccurate version was being used as a recitation by a well-known 
person and it was proper that a correct text should be established. He gave also 
seven stanzas of another poem beginning ‘Ye shepherds give ear to my lay,’ later 
included in the Life, Il, 216-219, and entitled there “To the Garrick Club.’ 

* Memoir of a Brother (London, 1873), p. 29. Thomas Hughes was the grandson 
of Mrs Mary Ann Hughes, Barham’s constant correspondent (see p. 50 above). 
Both his grandfather, Canon Thomas Hughes, and his father, John Hughes, were 
close friends of Ingoldsby. 

* Victorian Wallflowers (London, 1934), p. 134. 

“Its excellence is best realized when it is compared to earlier names used by 
Barham: ‘Tim Twaddle,’ ‘Daffy,’ “T. H. Bayleaf’ in the Intelligence, and ‘Peter 
Peppercorn’ in the Globe and Traveller. 
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ens, the editor. The arrangement that Barham had insisted upon ex- 
plains how this could happen: 


My stipulations with Bentley [he wrote to Mrs Hughes] are that what I 
send to the Miscellany goes at once from me to the printer, and is returned 
in proofs by him without any intermediate channel; and as Bentley thinks 
it his interest to accede to these terms, I have no doubt he will preserve an 
incognito which, if destroyed, will lose him his correspondent (Life, II, 20). 


This stern prediction did not come to pass after Barham’s thin dis- 
guise had become generally known, but there is nothing to indicate 
that Bentley made any contribution to the ultimate disclosure. 

Writing in January of ‘The Spectre,’ Barham gave Bentley the 
first hint of a unified scheme: 


If it tells, I have a plan for the rest, by means of making Tom Ingoldsby, 
your correspondent, and some of the other characters, actors in the bye- 
play, serve as pegs on which to hang the stories. If it is a miss, I shall drop 
the whole party. I am the more doubtful, as it is my coup d’essai in this 
style, but they tell me it will pass muster (Life, II, 12). 


At the end of that month, having completed “The Spectre’ but too un- 
well from influenza to make a fair copy of the last few pages, he sent 
it on to Bentley, well pleased with the framework he had developed: 
‘I have got a very good link to keep the stories together, and, as you 
will see, throw out a hint there anent in the close of the narrative’ 
(Life, II, 13). 

Barham’s plan did not clearly evolve until the stories were assembled 
for the collected editions, but he had already established the ground- 
work for a local habitation of his spirits. He peopled the ‘anti- 
quated but commodious manor-house in the eastern division of the 
county of Kent,’ Tappington (or Tapton) Everard, with a clan of 
Ingoldsbys, and began to write the stories that concern them. The 
result is, in effect, a sort of Thousand and One Nights. At this stage, 
however, Barham had little more than Tappington itself and the 
names of a few of the characters who were to appear. The refine- 
ments were added later. 

His second story was a success, and Barham’s letter to Mrs Hughes 
on March 1 reflects his ebullition. At that time he sent her also the 
March issue of the Miscellany, containing his third Legend. It was 
she who had suggested the material originally, and he explained what 
changes he had made: 
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You will also recognise Hampden Pye, transformed, for the nonce, into 
Hamilton Tighe,'* which rhymes as well and prevents all unpleasant feel- 
ings, or the chance of them. You will see also that other liberties have 
been taken with his story, which may, after all, perhaps, be only supplying 
omissions; for if poor Hampden was shot, somebody must have shot him, 
and why not “Hairy-faced Dick” as well as somebody else? The inference 
is most illogical and, I think, conclusive (Life, II, 16). 


‘Hamilton Tighe’ is told with the compression and speed of a 
ballad. Few of Barham’s pieces have much subtlety, but in adopting 
the ballad characteristics for this tale he achieves the compactness 
and heightened suggestiveness of that form: 


There’s a lady sits lonely in bower and hall, 

Her pages and handmaidens come at her call: 

‘Now, haste ye, my handmaidens, haste and see 

How he sits there and glow’rs with his head on his knee!’ 


Hamilton Tighe, a handsome and bold young officer on a British man- 
of-war, sails under a captain who is his stepmother’s lover. She desires 
that her own ‘little, pale, mealy-faced boy,’ and not her stepson, Hamil- 
ton, shall inherit the family wealth. To ensure this, she persuades the 
captain to have Hamilton killed. During an engagement with a 
French ship, Hamilton is first to board. As ‘Capitaine Crapaud bends 
low at his knee,’ the English captain gives a sign to Hairy-faced Dick, 
who thereupon touches his linstock to a cannon. The ball decapitates 
Hamilton. The poem concludes by abruptly shifting to three scenes 
that reveal the last years of those involved in the conspiracy: do what 
they can, the captain (now ‘an old Yellow Admiral’), the lady, and the 
hairy-faced man cannot rid themselves of the ghost of young Ham- 
ilton Tighe. 

In his same letter of March 1 Barham asked Mrs Hughes for her 
candid opinion of the Miscellany, and added that it was not at present 
bearing out Theodore Hook’s prophecy: the latter had found the 
very title ominous: ‘Miss-sell-any.’ After selling six thousand copies 
of the March issue, Barham said, Bentley now considered his specula- 
tion a safe one. Barham’s own future fame was thus more assured. 


“Cf. Thomas Hughes, Tom Brown’s School Days (Cambridge, 1857), p. 17: 
‘Did you ever read Thomas Ingoldsby’s “Legend of Hamilton Tighe?” If you 
haven’t, you ought to have. Well, Farringdon is where he lived, before he went 


to sea; his real name was Hamden Pye, and the Pyes were the great folk at Farring- 
don.’ 
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His enthusiasm about his writing is evident as he tells Mrs Hughes: 
‘I have this moment sent Bentley a real Kentish legend, or rather the 
amalgamation of two into one, for his next number, which Mr Dick 
[Dalton] has also undertaken to illustrate as before.’ This was ‘Grey 
Dolphin,’ which appeared in April. It has justly remained one of the 
most popular of Ingoldsby’s stories. 

Mrs Hughes liked it and Barham was especially pleased, not only 
because he always had the highest regard for her literary judgment, 
but also because Dalton told him it was a ‘palpable, and not over good 
(bad the fellow would say, but that he thinks it may cost him a five- 
pound note out of his next quarterage) imitation of the Abbess of 
Andouillets’ (Life, Il, 20). But Barham denied the accusation: 


Certainly I never had Sterne less in my thoughts than at the time of in- 
cubation; but “Faded ideas,” says Sheridan, “float in the imagination like 
half-forgotten dreams, till Fancy becomes suspicious of her offspring, and 
doubts whether she has created or adopted.” I do not know that I have 
quoted him correctly, but it is near enough for my purpose; and at all 
events the next time I am “cluck” I will take care and see whose eggs I 
have under me.?® 


Barham knew well not only Sterne’s work but that also of Field- 
ing, Smollett, Richardson, and other eighteenth-century novelists. The 
outcroppings of their influence are apparent in his two novels, Bald- 
win (1820) and My Cousin Nicholas (1834). The catalogue of guests’ 
names in the Legend entitled “The Wedding-Day’ and the thumbnail 
sketch describing each person are further testimony to Barham’s rap- 
port with that group of writers. And “The Lady Rohesia,’ begun in 
verse but abandoned (the fragment is in Notebook IX) and rewritten 
in prose, is the most successfully Sternean of all the Legends. The deft- 
ness of touch that is Sterne’s forte, the delightful mon sequiturs, the 
pyramiding of short conversational rejoinders, like so many balloons 
being released only to have the last explode — 


‘A thousand thanks!’ said [Everard Ingoldsby]. 

‘A thousand marks!’ said the friar. 

‘A thousand devils!’ growled Sir Guy de Montgomeri, from the top of 
the landing-place — 


show that when Barham was ‘cluck’ with Sternean eggs he could 
recognize the brood. 


*Sterne’s story may be found in Tristram Shandy, Vol. VII, Ch. XXI1. 
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During the month of April the Barhams were visited by the Ash- 
fields, friends from Suffolk, who were such eager sight-seers that 
Barham had little time to devote to his writing. Yet it was at some 
time during this period that he hurriedly turned out the most widely 
known of his Legends, “The Jackdaw of Rheims.’ He had only enough 
time to ‘scratch off a doggerel version of an old Catholic legend that 
I picked up out of a High Dutch author,’ he wrote Mrs Hughes, and 
predicted that his poor Jackdaw would be ‘sadly pecked at.’ *” He had 
intended engrafting it on a story ™ he heard his friend Edward Cannon 
tell of a magpie that stole pickled cockles until, caught in the act by 


” Life, Il, 21. The manuscript is in the possession of Mr Arthur A. Houghton, 
Jr (A Checklist of Literary Manuscripts in the Library of Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., 
compiled by Robert F. Metzdorf, New York, 1953, p. 7). In Notebook IX Barham 
wrote: ‘The original story of Southey’s Pilgrims of Compostella is to be found 
in Johan. Wolfii Lectionum Memorabilium Centenarii Lavingae 1600 Fol. Vol. 1. 
page 564, quoted from the Historia Lambardica (Quam vide) under the date 1290. 
The same page contains a story of St Patrick who when a man had stolen some 
mutton detected the thief by making the sheep bleat in his belly. The story of the 
Jack Daw of Rheims to be found in the same vol page 216 [under the date 820]. 
quoted from De illust. viris ord: Cisterciensis which copy.’ (For reproduction of 
these notes see Plate IIIa.) As he indicates, Barham used the account as given by 
Johann Wolf (1537-1600), but readers have suggested various parallels. Walter 
W. Skeat, in Notes and Queries, 4th ser., I (1868), 577, pointed out the similarity to 
the story of the bald magpie in The Knight of La Tour-Landry, Ch. XVI (ed. 
Thomas Wright, Early English Text Society, orig. ser., No. 33, rev. ed., London, 
1906, p. 22). W. E. A. Axon in Notes and Queries, 4th ser., Il (1868), 21, reminded 
readers of an account quoted from Janus Nicius Erythraeus (i.e., Gian Vittorio 
Rossi) in Sorberiana (at p. 84 of the Paris edition of 1694), and later, Notes and 
Queries, sth ser., I (1874), 516-517, referred to a metrical version in the Pia Hilaria 
of Angelinus Gazaeus (or Angelin Gazet; Pt. I, Rheims, 1618, Pr. Il, Lille, 1638). 
This reference was amplified by D. A. Cruse in Notes and Queries, 11th ser., X 
(1914), 107, who, quoting the statement in Gazaeus that the story was taken ‘Ex 
lib. de Viris illust. Ord. Cistert.’ (the same source, incidentally, as that cited by 
Barham’s Johann Wolf), hoped that information concerning a still earlier version 
of ‘this well-known Ingoldsby legend’ might be forthcoming—a hope that seems 
to have remained unfulfilled in the pages of NQ. 

‘The Jackdaw’ has appeared in a number of separate editions, and is one of 
several of the Legends set to music of various forms. It was made into a cantata 
by George Fox (London, 187—- ), again by William H. Speer (London, 1896), and 
more recently by Chris M. Edmunds (Boston, ca. 1930). George Fox also com- 
posed humorous cantatas for “The Knight and the Lady,’ ‘Hamilton Tighe,’ ‘The Babes 
in the Wood,’ and “The Milkmaid’s Story.’ In 1948 Antony Hopkins based a comic 
opera on “The Lady Rohesia’ (The Ingoldsby Legends, Selected, ed. John Tan- 
field and Guy Boas, London, 1951, p. xiii). 

“In the Life, Il, 21-23, Dalton Barham gives the more detailed version found 
in Barham’s notebook rather than that in the letter to Mrs Hughes. 
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an irate cook, the robber was scalded with boiling grease. The once 
voluble magpie became silent and bald. Sometime later, an elderly 
visitor came to the house, removed his hat, and displayed a bald head, 
whereupon the magpie exclaimed to the astounded man, ‘Oh, d — me, 
you've been at the pickled cockles, have ye?’ But Barham had no time 
for this embellishment. He told Bentley, who was understandably 
pleased with the poem, that it was ‘struck off at a heat and almost in 
despair,’ * when he found it impossible to finish another piece for the 
Miscellany on time. 

Like ‘Grey Dolphin,’ “The Jackdaw’ is patently Sternean in spite 
of Barham’s customary use of a Latin reference to introduce it. His 
impudent bird is the consort of ‘the great Lord Cardinal’ who wears 
‘the great Lord-Cardinal’s great red hat’ and sits in state above a motley 
rout of bishops, abbots, priors, monks, friars, knights, squires, and 
those of lesser degree — ‘In sooth, a goodly company.’ Making off 
with the Cardinal’s ring when he removes it to wash his hands, the 
Jackdaw throws the whole company into utter confusion. The Car- 
dinal, maintaining what dignity he can, calls for his candle, bell, and 
book, and lays upon the unknown culprit’s head an overpowering 
curse (taken, it will be noted, directly from that of Ernulf, Bishop of 
Rochester, as transcribed by Sterne): 


He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed, 

From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 

He should dream of the devil and wake in a fright; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking, 
He cursed him in coughing, i in sneezing, in winking; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, i in lying, 

He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying; 

He cursed him in living, he cursed him in dying! — 
Never was heard such a terrible curse! 7° 


Barham’s satiric thrust at such canonical power is nowhere more effec- 
tive than in the following lines: 


But, what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse! 


™ Letter of 9 May 1837 in Life (1880), pp. 242-243. The letter was not included 
- in the 1870 edition of the Life. 
* Cf. Tristram Shandy, Vol. Il, Ch. X1. 
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Given plenary absolution from the curse upon returning the ring, 
the Jackdaw becomes extremely pious and the pride of that country- 
side, dies in an ‘odour of sanctity,’ and is eventually canonized by the 
name of ‘Jem Crow.’ * 


Barham’s long prose tale, “The Leech of Folkestone,’ in the July 
issue, is an adaptation of the story of a wizard maleficus from the 
Gesta Romanorum, an often-told tale.” He opens his legend of black 
magic with a question sure to appeal to readers of the day: “Reader, 
were you ever bewitched?’ Specifying that he means ‘in the true 
Matthew Hopkins’s sense of the word,’ he invokes the name of that 
famous witchfinder-general of Kent in past days,”* and details the 
kind of enchantment he speaks of: 


Did you ever, for instance, find yourself from head to heel one vast com- 
plication of cramps? —or burst out into sudorific exudation like a cold 
thaw, with the thermometer at zero? — Were your eyes ever turned 
upside down, exhibiting nothing but their whites? — Did you ever vomit 
a paper of crooked pins? — or expectorate Whitechapel needles? 


Such things are still possible, he says, in Romney Marsh, that fifth 
quarter of the globe. S. Baring-Gould in his Reminiscences has noted 
the incredible amount of superstition among the people when he was 


“Henry Vizetelly, Glances Back through Seventy Years (London, 1893), I, 101, 
gives a good account of the sudden popularity of ‘Jim Crow’: “When the American 
comedian, T. D. Rice, came to England to turn the town crazy with his “Jump 
Jim Crow,” I saw him both at the Surrey and at the Adelphi, where the perform- 
ance, from its sheer absurdity, at once made a hit; and soon every barrel organ in 
London was grinding the tune, and every street boy piping the words and striking 
the regulation attitude. And yet what arrant rubbish the words were which secured 
the singer fame and fortune — 

“How are you, massa gemmen, 
An’ de ladies in a row? 
All for to tell you whar I’m from, 
I’se going for to go! 
For I wheel about an’ turn about, an’ do just so, 
An’ ebery time I turn about I jump Jim Crow!”’ 
Barham refers in several instances to the song and the attitudes assumed in ‘jump 
Jim Crow.’ See, for example, the letter of 20 October 1840 to his daughter Caroline 
(Life, Il, 108). 

*See George Lyman Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1929), pp. 78-79. Kittredge’s annotated copy of the Legends (1875) 
is in HCL. 

* Hopkins was himself submitted to a test of sorcery by being forced to swim 
with his thumbs and toes tied. He floated, and was therefore hanged (1647). Cf. 
Hudibras, Pt. Il, Canto III, ll. 139-154 (ed. A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1905, p. 156). 
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a child (he was born in 1834), and says that he heard such stories of 
‘ghosts, spectral flames, pixies and goblins’ that it took him many years 
to clear his head of them.” In this milieu Barham’s story of the yeoman 
Master Thomas Marsh of Marston Hall would fall on sensitive ears. 
Set in the period of the ‘then newly published play’ Othello, it con- 
tains a compressed but vivid description of a fair-day worthy of Scott, 
and as full of ‘fun, frolic, courtship, junketing, and jollity’ as Jonson’s 
Bartlemy Day. Barham’s success in such passages stems from his im- 
mense store of antiquarian lore, so thoroughly integrated that it never 
becomes a mere pastiche but is recreated with entire naturalness. 

These details have a function beyond their intrinsic interest in that 
they serve as background against which to see his characters. Barham’s 
ability to describe his dramatis personae is well exemplified in the two 
tales that appeared in June and August of 1837. The domineering 
Winifred Pryce of “Look at the Clock’ is as clearly drawn as a Rowland- 
son figure: 


Winifred Pryce was tidy and clean; 
Her gown was a flowered one, her petticoat green, 
Her buckles were bright as her milking cans, 
And her hat was a beaver, and made like a man’s; 
Her little red eyes were deep set in their socket-holes, 
Her gown-tail was turned up, and tucked through the 
pocket-holes; 
A face like a ferret 
Betokened her spirit: 
To conclude, Mrs. Pryce was not over young, 
Had very short legs, and a very long tongue. 


Winifred’s spectral retaliation for being accidentally murdered by her 
husband (the jury’s verdict was: ‘We find, Sarve her right!) was 
complete, and it made a teetotaler of her once-errant spouse. David 
and Winifred Pryce are good examples of Barham’s Darbys and Joans. 

Tiger Tim, the servant of Lord Tomnoddy in ‘The Execution,’ is 
the city counterpart of these rustics.** He may also well remind one 
of Sterne’s Corporal Trim. 


Tiger Tim 
Was clean of limb, 


* Early Reminiscences 1834-1864 (London, 1923), p. 142. 
* With these compare the descriptions of Smuggler Bill in “The Smuggler’s 
Leap’ and the two almost identical monks in “The Brothers of Birchington.’ 
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His boots were polished, his jacket was trim! 
With a very smart tie in his smart cravat, 

And a smart cockade on the top of his hat, 
Tallest of boys, or shortest of men, 

He stood in his stockings just four foot ten! 
And he asked, as he held the door on the swing, 
‘Pray did your Lordship please to ring?’ 


Bored by lack of diversion, Lord Tomnoddy asks him “What may a 
Nobleman find to do?’ 


Tim looked up, and Tim looked down, 

He i pre and he put on a thoughtful frown, 

And he held up his hat, and he peeped in the crown; 
He bit his lip and he scratched his head, 

He let go the handle, and thus he said, 

As the door released, behind him banged; 

‘An’t please you, my Lord, there’s a man to be hanged.’ 


Barham’s diminutive servant is memorable, but the most effective 
element of this poem, subtitled ‘A Sporting Anecdote,’ is the satiric 
portrayal of Lord Tomnoddy and his friends M‘Fuze, Lieutenant 
Tregooze, and Sir Carnaby Jenks of the Blues, elegant and bored 
members of the ‘swell mob’ that attended executions as a last means 
of finding titillation. These worthies hire the entire first floor of the 
Magpie and Stump, the inn opposite the jail, but drink themselves 
into a stupor before the execution takes place and awake to find they 
have ‘missed all the fun.’ Largely whimsical in manner, the poem is 
nevertheless a bitter and painful satire on a specific social ill. 

That correction was needed is apparent from a glance at the record. 
Lord William Lennox deplored the revolting sanguinary code that 
disgraced the English statute books.” He records that between 1820 
and 1830 seven hundred and ninety-seven criminals were hanged in 
England alone. And it was not until 1832 that capital punishment for 
petty larceny amounting to five pounds, for stealing horses, cattle, 
and sheep, and for forgery and coining was abolished. These execu- 
tions had grown to be a scandal to the entire country, and Barham’s 
is only one of several indignant protestations. Dickens vehemently de- 
nounced the practice in letters to the Times and in Barnaby Rudge, 


* My Recollections (London, 1874), I, 92. For a recent summary of the fight to 
reform the ‘Bloody Code’ see Arthur Koestler, Reflections on Hanging (London, 
1956). 
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Thackeray pleaded the inhumanity of such abominations in his ‘On 
Going to See a Man Hanged.’ Alongside these better-known accounts 
the evocation of a typical scene by Justin McCarthy may be useful: 


A public execution in London was a scene to fill an observer with some- 
thing like a loathing for the whole human race. Through all the long 
night before the execution the precincts of the prison became a bivouac 
ground for the ruffianism of the metropolis. The roughs, the harlots, the 
professional robbers, and the prospective murderers held high festival 
there. The air reeked with the smell of strong drink, with filthy jokes and 
oaths and blasphemy. The soul took its flight as if it were a trapeze- 
performer in a circus. The moral effect of the scene, as an example to 
evil-doers, was about as great as the moral effect of a cock-fight. The 
demoralizing effect, however, was broad and deep.” 


Both McCarthy and Lord William Lennox refer to Barham’s poem, 
the latter at some length. R. H. Mottram, also, in discussing English 
town life at this period,” instances the poem as a valuable illustration 
of what actually took place, going on to say that such events occurred 
as late as 1849, when a murderer named Rush was executed at Nor- 
wich. “The Swell mob chartered a special train, and set out for that 
city, much as a learned society, a philanthropic conference, or the 
supporters of a big football team would today.’ The police met the 
train at an earlier stop, however, and transferred the occupants to the 
next ‘up’ train, so the mob, like Lord Tomnoddy and his friends, 
missed the ceremonies, but for a different reason. 

Barham’s poem shifts abruptly in tone at the moment of the execu- 
tion, and he is genuinely moved by the picture of his imagined victim 
approaching at dawn ‘that dismal, dark- -frowning Gallows-tree!’ With 
unusual restraint and compression, he conveys the scene with some- 
thing of the immediacy and effectiveness of Wilde’s ‘Ballad of Reading 
Gaol,’ a work not unlike Barham’s at this point in several respects. 


God! ’tis a fearsome thing to see 
That pale, wan man’s mute agony, — 
The glare of that wild, despairing eye, 


” A History of Our Own Times (London, 1878-1905), IV, 213-214. Mario Praz, 
in his elaborate study of such degraded tastes, The Romantic Agony, 2nd ed. (Lon- 
don, 1951), refers (p. 478) to Barham’s poem as another example corroborating the 
legends that grew up around the name of George Selwyn, the notorious sadist of 
the time of George III. 

“In George M. Young, ed., Early Victorian England 1830-1865 (London, 1934), 
I, 184-185. 
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Now bent on the crowd, now turned to the sky 
As wen twere scanning, in doubt and in fear, 
The path of the —— s unknown career; 


A deed to shudder at, — not to see. 


Barham had nothing in the Miscellany during the last four months 
of 1837, the longest period during his connection with the magazine 
in which no work of his appeared. Although he makes no statement 
to explain this situation, several reasons may be suggested: his church 
duties required an unusual amount of time, he was distracted by such 
events as the coming of the Queen to dine in state with the Lord Mayor 
at Guildhall on November 9,” he was busy with proofs for Bentley, 
and perhaps he lacked material. But sometime during this period he 
wrote “The Lady Rohesia,’ and shortly thereafter he completed “The 
Hand of Glory.’ 

He was indebted to Mrs Hughes for the latter story, and on March 7 
he wrote her that he had left it essentially unchanged, ‘for though I 
have somewhat added to, I have not ventured to alter the leading 
points of the tradition, and The Hand of Glory, with poor little 
Hughie’s “open eyes,” remains in the same state, as nearly as I can 
charge my memory, as when you were kind enough to furnish me 
with the story’ (Life, II, 45). 

It tells of a witch who directs her three henchmen to steal the 
treasure of an old miser, one of the Ingoldsbys of Tappington Hall. 
The Hand of Glory, severed from the corpse of a hanged man and 
duly treated with black magic, makes access to the Hall easy by open- 
ing locks and immobilizing all living things in its path. The murder 
of the miser is observed by little Hugh, the foot-page, who happens 
to be spying on the old man from a closet at the moment the Hand 
works its spell. In the morning, when the murder is discovered, Hugh 
and the miser’s pug dog lead the constable to nearby Rochester, where 
the culprits are recognized and captured. The witch is taken, trussed 
up, and thrown in the mill-dam as a test of guilt. She swims, and the 


“See Life, Il, 37-40, for an account of this visit and Barham’s invitation in verse 
to Doctor Hume that begins: 
‘Doctor dear! the Queen’s a coming! 
All this antient city round; 
Scarce a place to squeeze one’s thumb in, 
High or low, can now be found.’ 
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people grab up faggots and brands to burn her. Just at that moment 


. a queer-looking horseman, drest all in black, 
Snatches up that old harridan just like a sack 
To the crupper behind him, puts spurs to his hack, 
Makes a dash through the crowd, and is off in a crack! — 
No one can tell, 
Though they guess pretty well, 
Which way that grim rider and old woman go. 


Barham’s poem obviously owes something to Southey’s ballad of “The 
Old Woman of Berkeley’ in the manner of the hag’s rescue by the 
devil-horseman. While Barham never mentions the poem he must have 
known it, for he followed closely other details of that writer’s work 
and discussed them with Mrs Hughes.* 

The chief appeal of “The Hand of Glory’ to us lies not in its humor 
or neat little plot, but in the grotesque and macabre elements that 
Barham achieves in the setting of the poem, the evocative opening, 
and the description of, and incantations over, the supernatural hand. 
He never sustains these sections for many lines, but they are entirely 
successful in their short space, and not altogether unworthy of com- 
parison in eeriness with Coleridge’s ‘Christabel.’ 


On the lone bleak moor, 
At the midnight hour, 
Beneath the Gallows Tree, 
Hand in hand 
The Murderers stand, 
By one, by two, by three! 


But it is not Ingoldsby’s way to develop a story in a straightforward 
manner with respect to plot, subject matter, or mood. The splendid 


beginning lines are briefly continued, and then he destroys their effect 
with: 


“Barham refers to Southey’s ‘Cornelius Agrippa’s Bloudy Book’ (adapted from 
John Heywood’s Hierarchie of the Blessed Angells) in the prologue to ‘Raising 
the Devil’: ‘To whom is the name of Cornelius Agrippa otherwise than familiar, 
since a “Magician,” of renown not inferior to his own, has brought him and his 
terrible “Black Book” again before the world?’ Barham was much interested in 
the hoax of The Doctor played by Southey. In an unpublished letter (in HCL) 
of 6 March 1843, he thanks Mrs Hughes for having let him see the proofs sent her 
by Caroline Bowles Southey, which proved conclusively that Southey — and not 
Theodore Hook — was the author. A reference to Southey’s ‘Pilgrims of Com- 

“ postella’ in Notebook II is reproduced herewith in Plate Ila. 
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And altogether 
It’s very bad weather, 
And an unpleasant sort of a night! 


He recovers the original intensity, however, with surprising swiftness 
in the concluding lines of this stanza: 


‘Now mount who list, 
And close by the wrist 
Sever me quickly the Dead Man’s fist! 
Now climb who dare 
Where he swings in air, 
And pluck me five locks of the Dead Man’s hair!’ 


Most potent of all is the incantation that accompanies the working of 
the Hand: 


‘Now open lock 
To the Dead Man’s knock! 
Fly bolt, and bar, and band! 
Nor move, nor swerve 
Joint, muscle or nerve, 
At the spell of the Dead Man’s hand! 
Sleep all who sleep! — Wake all who wake! — 
But be as the Dead for the Dead Man’s sake! !” 


An apparent first draft of this portion of the poem is shown in Plate 
IIIb, reproduced from Notebook II.” 


Besides his appreciation for her help with “The Hand of Glory,’ 


Barham’s letter to Mrs Hughes of March 7 contained the following 
fervent entreaty: 


And now, my dear Madam, will you think me “too bad,” as poor dear 
Lord Liverpool used to call it, if I venture to petition, with both hands 
held up, for another legend from your inexhaustible storehouse of tradi- 
tionary lore? Everybody is delighted with your histories, and I am told 
I do not succeed half so well in anything else — that, in fact, when I have 
to invent I am, to use a favourite phrase of my son’s, “completely stumped.” 


The frequency of such statements in the letters may give the impres- 
sion that to Mrs Hughes Barham owed credit for most of his material. 
But while he was stimulated by her conversation, aided by her will- 


“See p. 50 above for other versions of the poem at Harvard. 
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ingness to write down for him versions of old legends, and prodded 
into finishing work he had begun, only four of the pieces are specifically 
acknowledged to be from this source: ‘Hamilton Tighe,’ ‘Look at the 
Clock,’ “The Hand of Glory,’ and “The Dead Drummer.’ “The Hand 
of Glory’ came to Mrs Hughes by way of Lady Eleanor Butler, one 
of the celebrated Ladies of Llangollen,* and “The Dead Drummer’ by 
way of Sir Walter Scott. But it was she who transmitted them to 
Barham. That he was fully sensible of his debt to her is evident not 
only from passages in the letters, but in various notes and prologues 
to the Legends, and in her special presentation copy of the First Series.” 
Generous acknowledgments are made also by Dalton Barham in his 
editions of the Legends and in the Life. This aid is no detraction from 
the merit of the stories, nor even from their originality as literary com- 
positions; one could raise the same argument in depreciation of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays by citing his use of the chronicles. 

The hitherto unrecorded source of one of Ingoldsby’s best tales, 
“The Knight and the Lady,’ ® is revealed by an unpublished letter to 
Barham from his friend Edward Du Bois (1774-1850), editor of the 
Monthly Mirror under Thomas Hill, and the author of Old Nick 
and My Pocket Book.** The letter is transcribed here from the original 
in HCL. 

“For an account of the friendship of the Ladies with Mrs Hughes, see The 
Hamwood Papers of the Ladies of Llangollen and Caroline Hamilton, ed. Eva 
Mary Bell (London, 1930). 

“ Adapting a line from Horace, Carmina, IV, iii, Barham wrote in her copy (Life, 
I, 145): 

sa ‘To Mrs. Hughes, who made me do ’em, 

Quod placeo est—si placeo— tuum.’ 


Earlier, Barham used the same tag in thanking Mrs Hughes for her aid in bringing 
his novel My Cousin Nicholas to completion (Life, I, 257). See Appendix I for data 
concerning the special copies constituting the ‘Private Edition’ of the First Series. 

* See note 20, above. “The Knight and the Lady’ has been published separately 
in an elaborate folio edition (London, 1886). A Dutch version also exists, De Ridder 
en de Dame, ‘freely after the English’ by W. J. van Zeggelen (Dordrecht, 1843 — 
copy in HCL; reprinted in Zeggelen’s Luimige Verhalen, Haarlem, 1852?). 

The only other translation of the Legends of which I know is Die Ingoldsby 
Legenden, oder Spass und Spuk, von Thomas Ingoldsby, translated by Immanuel 
Schmidt (Universal-Bibliothek, No. 3636; Leipzig, 1897), which includes ten of the 
Legends, prefaced by a brief biographical sketch. 

*Du Bois was a member of the ‘Smith and Hook Squad,’ the name coined by 
Coleridge for a once-famous group of wits. For an example of their caustic humor, 
see my article ‘Keats and “the Smith and Theodore Hook Squad,”’ Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, LXX (1955), 22-24. 
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6. John St Adelphi 
7. Jan. 43 

My dear Sir 
I send you a little fact — somewhat melancholy, but as shade to your per- 
petual sunshine — each assisting the other & making the picture perfect — 
unless like Queen Elizabeth you will be painted in the full Sun, and admit 
no shadow. 

With your humour & facility at versification I think you may turn it to 
account. 

Yours truly 

Rev? R. Barham Edw Du Bois 


Appended to the letter is the following anecdote: 


Conjugal Affection. 
“Hail, wedded love, mysterious tie!” 
A fact 
“If you have tears, prepare to shed them now!” 


I reside in a Village not far distant from Town and have long had for 
neighbors a Gentleman & Lady, whose domestic felicity has been the con- 
stant theme of our social circle. Not long since, the Husband was missing. 
Every means was resorted to to Fete retreat — advertisement, & en- 
quiries of all kinds. At the end of their garden is a pond, but it had not 
been searched as no thought of Suicide ever crossed the mind of his dis- 
consolate Wife — she knew in her heart that he would never willingly 
separate himself from her. 

One day, however, the Gardener raking the Weeds in the pond, brought 
up the Body, & most incautiously and thoughtlessly rushed suddenly into 
the presence of the afflicted Widow, bearing under his arm a Basket, & 
exclaiming — “Ma’am! Ma’am! we have found Master!” “Where, O! 
where?” was her frantic cry. “In the pond, Ma’am, &” (opening his Basket) 
“we took these Eels out of his head.” This was too much for her tender 
sensibilities, & she fainted. 

On recovering, her eyes wander’d about the room, till at last they fell 
on the Basket, when, in a tone enough to break any one’s heart, she ejacu- 
lated — “Well, they are very fine Fels indeed — take them down to the 
Cook & tell her to pitchcock them — And you, Gardener, go & put your 
Master into the pond again — perhaps he may catch some more! 


Ingoldsby’s narrative skill and technique are well demonstrated by 
comparing the anecdote and his version. He subtitles the piece ‘A 
Domestic Legend of the Reign of Queen Anne,’ and retains one of the 
epigraphs suggested by Du Bois, ascribing Milton’s line (cf. Paradise 
Lost, 1V, 750) to “Thomson — or Somebody.’ He adds a description, 
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again suggestive of Rowlandson, of ‘the loving pair’ Sir Thomas the 
Good and the Fair Lady Jane. Sir Thomas, a contemplative man, 
would pore by the hour over a weed or a flower. And this scientific 
curiosity caused his undoing: espying an ‘ “uncommon fine” Tadpole, 
remarkably fat,’ he tried to land it — with the result already known. 
Ingoldsby adds a third character, Lady Jane’s fourteen-times-removed 
cousin, Captain Dugald M‘Bride, Royal Scots Fusiliers. Highly in- 
telligent and worthy, the young man sits and reads to Lady Jane while 
she knits, hems, darns, stitches, and fits gussets: in brief, he prefers 
a social chat to satisfying scientific curiosity. (Ingoldsby uses this 
passage to make comic poetry of the names of authors such as Hakluyt, 
Purchas, Gulliver, and Bunyan. There follows a digression on brewing 
tea.) Captain M‘Bride not only takes Sir Thomas’ place at table when 
the latter fails to come home, but thinks immediately of marrying his 
widow. More than a fortnight passes. The Town Crier cries Sir 
Thomas again and again (the burlesque version of his cry is another 
successful interpolation by Ingoldsby) before the gardener finds his 
master. Father John Ingoldsby is then summoned and masses are sung 
for the dead. That evening, when Thompson the valet is taking away 
the cloth and tray after supper, Lady Jane makes her startling proposal. 

Ingoldsby, then, has amplified the plot, supplied additional characters, 
put the action in a more plausible setting, and added at least the under- 
tone of a fabliau — one thinks perhaps of Chaucer’s January and May. 
Of that I shall say more later. It should be pointed out here that 
Du Bois was not alone in sending, unbidden, anecdotes or references to 
contemporary events for Ingoldsby to convert into rhyme. The fol- 
lowing letter, hitherto unpublished,” from George Grenville, Lord 
Nugent, Ingoldsby’s friend from Oxford days, sent in care of the 
Bentley firm in New Burlington Street, offers another example: 

Sir. 

I am requested by a very large circle of your admirers, to call your 


attention to a scene which took ope in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
relative to her Majestys fancy ball, which is given at length in the Morning 


Chronicle of the 12 Instant, and to express a hope you will be good natured 
enough to gratify their wishes, by putting the same into verse. — 
Yours respectfully 
Liverpool 18 May 1842 G. G. 
Whether, as in this case, Ingoldsby failed to act on the suggestion, 


* In the possession of Commodore Howe. 
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or not, such attention was both flattering and helpful to an author 
who complained, rightly or wrongly, of his lack of invention. 

Sources of other tales include Kentish legends (“Nell Cook,’ ‘Grey 
Dolphin,’ “The Ghost,’ “The Smuggler’s Leap’), ‘real ghost’ stories 
(‘The Old Woman Clothed in Grey’), and at least one story (‘Dr. 
Harris’) told him by an acquaintance on her sickbed.*” The Legends 
that deal with religious superstitions and saints’ lives are drawn prin- 
cipally from the Legenda Aurea, the Nuremberg Chronicle, Wolf’s 
Centenarii, and various other mediaeval chronicles. There are pieces 
based on contemporary events like balloon ascents (“The Monstre Bal- 
loon’) or theatrical episodes (‘A Row in an Omnibus [Box]’ and 
‘Marie Mignot’). Homely details like answering mail on a rainy day 
(‘My Letters’) and flatulence after eating cucumbers (“The Confes- 
sion’) gave rise to some trifles that were incorporated in the Third 
Series of the Legends. Several of the pieces collected by Dalton Barham 
for that volume are less trivial, however. Among them are an ‘Epigram’ 
(‘What Horace says is’), which some modern critics have found more 
to their taste than anything else of Ingoldsby’s,** and the unusual lyric 
‘As I Laye A-Thynkynge.’ 

Barham’s sources and narrative-line are not easily discussed, for he 
so interlards the longer poems with digressions, anachronisms, and 
spurious authorities (cited as mottoes, footnotes, or in the text) that a 
straightforward approach to the problem would be, I think, somewhat 
like trying to outline Tristram Shandy. 

The digressions and anachronisms may in part, however, explain 
the survival of his work, for they are founded upon genuine erudi- 
tion. Someone has said that Browning was prickly with odd erudition. 
The phrase is perfectly applicable to Barham. As John Tanfield, one 
of the latest editors of the Legends, says, it was Barham’s learning 
that gave depth and edge to his period jokes: ‘He could confront a 
twelfth-century Count with a sixteenth-century soothsayer, and trick 
out his guards in eighteenth-century pigtails: but he backed up the 
situation with authentic details of the magician’s career.’ ” 

Barham’s tales may be regarded as naturalizations of the French 

“ Life, II, 5. ‘Dr. Harris’ is a tale of black magic and perversion, unrelieved by 
humor and somewhat like the stories of Edgar Allan Poe. Read in conjunction with, 


say, “The Leech of Folkestone,’ its differences from the more typical Legends are 


apparent. 
“See below, p. 80. 


“ Legends (1951), p. xiii. 
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metrical contes, as Richard Garnett first pointed out.“* They were 
written before the prose short story had developed into an established 
genre, and they gained in appeal undoubtedly by appearing at the time 
when the metrical tale was not far beyond the apogee of its vogue. 
The eighteenth-century metrical tale was a loose form allowing ele- 
ments, on the one hand, of the broadside ballad of the lower classes, 
and, on the other, of the fable and the tradition of Ovid, Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, and La Fontaine.“* There was ample public demand for 
literature having the respectability of poetry and at the same time the 
‘zest of exotic or archaic novelty, of intimate self-revelation or of 
near-obscenity.’ Don Juan united these elements in being quietly 
facetious upon everything, and there is no real parallel to that poem in 
English literature. Barham’s work is most like Byron’s in matters of 
rhyme, metrical facility, and sheer gusto in telling a tale. Perhaps it 
was also from Byron that he learned to digress — ‘a fault which some- 
times / One can hardly avoid in these gossiping rhymes’ (‘A Lay of 
St. Dunstan’) — and, concomitantly, to recover the thread of his story. 

But Barham’s work is more like the eighteenth-century metrical tale 
in defending itself by concluding with a ‘moral.’ There may also have 
been a strong impulse to moralize imparted by the epilogues in early 
drama, in which he had read widely. These moral tags, some of which 
gave him trouble to write (Life, II, 102), are attached to all of the 
‘Lays’ dealing with saints and with predominantly macabre subject 
matter. Of varying length, they are made up of proverbs, quotations, 
‘practical hints,’ and ‘sound maxims.’ They cannot be said to add to 
the merit of the Legends. And they reveal the tendency to explain 
that is a conspicuous feature of Barham’s early verse. 

In May, 1838, following “The Hand of Glory,’ appeared ‘A Lay of 
St. Nicholas.’ The opening of a revised draft, in Barham’s hand, is 
shown in Plate IV.“ Designated “The Golden Legend. — No. 1,’ this 
was the beginning of a well-defined group of stories.“* They are all 
‘Lays’ based on incidents in the lives of particular saints; and they 


“In DNB under ‘Barham.’ 

“J. W. Draper, ‘The Metrical Tale in XVIII-Century England,’ PMLA, LII 
(1937), 392. 

“See p. 50 above for another Harvard manuscript of this poem. 

“*The Jackdaw,’ written in the previous year, while not based on a saint’s life, 
can best be grouped with this series of stories. As first published in the Miscellany, 


- it was subtitled ‘A Golden Legend,’ and Dalton Barham placed it first in the group 


headed “The Golden Legende’ in the rearranged Annotated Edition of 1870. 
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are the most controversial group of Barham’s writings, for they intro- 
duce the problem, vexatious to many commentators, of his attitude 
toward matters of religion. That their author happened to be a 
clergyman himself only heightened the ire of some critics. From their 
first appearance they have occasioned apologies, explanations, and 
condemnations. 

Two facts about them are clear. First, Barham was a good scholar: 
he was at home in the mediaeval period, and was well versed in church 
history. He was also a man with an acute sense of the ridiculous, and 
when in the course of his investigations he found passages in saints’ 
lives, like that of St Cuthbert pulling the nose of his tempter (Satan 
disguised as a woman) with fire-tongs, he had an irresistible oppor- 
tunity for burlesque treatment. Indeed, to a large degree this is the 
Ingoldsby métier: genus Homo, species Monk.“ 

When the pieces from the Miscellany were collected for publica- 
tion in book form, Barham shored up the fragile framework he was 
using to integrate his tales. Short paragraphs like prefaces-in-miniature 
were written for each of them. In expanded form the tales bearing on 
religion were then assigned to Father John Ingoldsby, another of the 
fictitious clan. In the preface to “The Jackdaw’ Barham explains the 
matter thus: 


Father John Ingoldsby . . . was brought up by his father, a cadet of the 


family, in the Romish faith, and was educated at Douai for the Church. 
Besides the manuscripts ‘now at Tappington, he was the author of two 
controversial treatises on the connexion between the Papal Hierarchy and 
the Nine of Diamonds. 

From his well-known loyalty, evinced by secret services to the Royal 
cause during the Protectorate, he was excepted by name out of the acts 
against the Papists, became superintendent of the Queen Dowager’s chapel 
at Somerset House, and enjoyed a small pension until his death, which 
took place i in the third year of Queen Anne (1704), at the mature age of 
ninety-six. He was an ecclesiastic of great learning and piety, but from 
the stiff and antiquated phraseology which he adopted I have thought it 
neccessary to modernize his language a little: this will account for certain 
anachronisms that have unavoidably crept into his narratives; the substance 
of which has, however, throughout been strictly adhered to. 

His hair-shirt, almost as good as new, is still preserved at Tappington, — 
but nobody ever wears it. 


It will be apparent from these remarks that Barham gives an air of 


“ See the preface to “The Auto-da Fé.’ 
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authenticity to his stories much in the manner of Defoe making ‘fac- 
tual’ his account of Crusoe’s voyages or the history of the plague. 
And he has succeeded in fooling more than a few readers.“ 

The second point about his work is that the stories are satires. 
They are not ill-natured diatribes condemning popery, but they do 
burlesque certain elements of Catholicism that have traditionally been 
slightly ludicrous to Protestants. And it must be remembered that 
Barham was writing at a time when the Oxford Movement was at its 
height. In brief, they are part of the Protestant reaction against Trac- 
tarianism. Father John’s stories, says Barham in the preface to “The 
Lay of St. Cuthbert,’ ‘may be considered as theologico-historical, or 
Tracts for his times.’ He had no sympathy for the ‘sour and lank- 
haired Puseyites,’ with whom he stood ready to carry on ‘perpetual 
warfare’ (Life, II, 163). His use of the Lives of the Saints was a coun- 
terpoise to that made by the scientific criticism of such writers as John 
Newman, Mark Pattison, and James Anthony Froude. Barham was 
‘not of the wood out of which schoolmen and controversialists are 
framed,’ wrote his son (Life, II, 9); ‘but furnished with weapons of the 
lighter sort, he did not hesitate to direct them against the errors in 
question.’ Nor did his father invent or misrepresent what he found 
in Catholic history, Dalton Barham goes on to say; indeed, he had 
willingly to ‘soften or suppress, out of regard to common decency,’ 
much of what he found recorded by the monkish historians. 

At any rate, Barham acted always in good faith, and what he wrote 
caused him no anxiety on his deathbed except the fear that it might 
be misconceived and misinterpreted. His prologue to “The Lay of 
St. Medard’ contains a statement that may well be applied to the 
whole group: ‘We have travelled over many lands together, and had 
many a good-humoured laugh by the way; — if we have occasionally 
been “more merry than wise,” at least we have not jostled our neigh- 
bours on the road, — much less have we kicked any one into a ditch.’ 

But he did not escape the charge of irreverence. His friend John 
Hughes rebutted the accusation in 1845 by saying that what some 
people considered ‘irreverence’ was only ‘inadvertence’ on Barham’s 
part in handling his sources, and only then in that series of poems ‘in 


“See, for example, Notes and Queries, 1oth ser., V (1906), 470, where ‘M. N.’ 
questions the validity of Ingoldsby’s footnote on the derivation of ‘I-run,’ Spain. The 


- Legends have been a constant source of inquiry and comment appearing in this 


periodical. 
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which his purpose, to my knowledge, was to quiz that spirit of flir- 
tation with the Scarlet Lady of Babylon which has of late assumed a 
pretty marked shape.’ “ 

Thomas Hood was also acutely aware of the movement toward 
popery in the sect at Oxford, as is shown by his letter of 13 April 1841 
to his friend Lieutenant de Franck.” But his most useful statement on 
religion and literature is given in what he ordinarily referred to as ‘My 
Tract,’ an answer written to an officious lady who had criticized his 
lack of religious fervor, and had inquired ‘with a kind of grim satis- 
faction What good his “Whims and Oddities” would do his soul? and 
how he would recall his levities in literature upon his death-bed?’™ 
Hood’s reply may be termed a manifesto — if one be needed — for 
all humorists thus confronted. 


For my own part, I thank God, I have used the talents He has bestowed 
on me in so cheerful a spirit, and not abused them by writing the profane 
stuff called = poetry, nor spiritualised my prose by stringing together 
Scriptural phrases, which have become the mere slang of a religious swell 
mob... 

In behalf of our literature I will boldly say that to our ~! authors it is 
mainly owing, that the country is not at this hour enthralled by Priest- 
craft, Superstition, and, if you please, Popery, which by the bye, has met 
with more efficient opponents in Dante, Boccaccio, and Rabelais (pro- 


“New Monthly Magazine, LXXIV (1845), 530. Compare the interesting com- 
ment on Barham’s mediaevalism in the article occasioned by the centenary of the 
Legends in the Times Literary Supplement, 26 December 1936, p. 1058: ‘Nobody 
[writing in Victorian England] was reviving that bygone state of soul as vigorously 
as he was; he alone was the medieval man, carefree and joyous; and his satire on 
the Church was in the tradition neither of Luther nor of Voltaire, but of the Goliards. 
He is the last belated Brother of that celebrated medieval order of pious mockers 
. . . His dancing stanzas carry on into the century of the steam engine the lilt 
of their famous hymn in which his own creatures would so heartily join: 

Meum est propositum 
In taberna mori, 

Ut sint vina proxima 
Morientis ori; 

Tunc cantabunt laetius 
Angelorum chori: 
“Deus sit propitius 
Huic potatori!”’ 

” Memorials of Thomas Hood, ed. Frances F. Broderip and Thomas Hood, Jr 
(Boston, 1860), II, 99-100. 

" Memorials, Il, 102. As with Barham, literature was to Hood ‘solace and com- 
fort’ in periods of ill health and sorrow. 
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fane writers, madam), than in all the M‘Neiles, M‘Ghees, and Macaws, that 
have screamed within Exeter Hall.® 


There are other elements conspicuous in Barham’s Legends besides 
the serio-comic treatment of monkish chronicles and the gusto with 
which he handles the macabre and grotesque matter of folklore and 
superstition. One of these is his genuine love of the past and its sym- 
bols. If he could participate in the renascence of wonder with Cole- 
ridge, he could also ponder with Wordsworth the lessons to be learned 
from gazing upon the ivied walls of old ruins. Like Scott’s ‘Old 
Mortality’ he fancied wandering about among half-obliterated tomb- 
stones, but whereas Old Mortality dedicated himself to refurbishing 
them, Barham took from them a bitter-sweet reminder of his own 
mortality. Even on these occasions he was Ingoldsby: if the tombstone 
had inscribed upon it an epitaph intentionally or inadvertently humor- 
ous, his laughter would cut short his moralizing.” Similarly in the poems 
there are short passages that strike deeper notes of feeling and thought, 
only to dissolve in a return of high spirits and a burst of laughter. 

In his prologue to ‘Netley Abbey’ Barham commented upon his 


feeling in the presence of ruins: 


There is something in the very sight of an old Abbey — family associa- 
tions apart — as Ossian says (or Macpherson for him), ‘pleasing yet mourn- 
ful to the soul!’ nor could I ever yet gaze on the roofless walls and ivy-clad 
towers of one of these venerable monuments of the piety of bygone days 
without something very like an unbidden tear rising to dim the prospect. 


The prospect of Netley Abbey had thrilled other hearts than Barham’s. 
Horace Walpole visited the site in September, 1755, and wrote to 
Richard Bentley of the ‘jaunt’ he and John Chute took to Winchester 
and Netley Abbey. With the former place he was disappointed. Of 
the latter he said: 


But how shall I describe Netley to you? I can only by telling you, that it 
is the spot in the world for which Mr. Chute and I wish. The ruins are 
vast, and retain fragments of beautiful fretted roofs pendent in the air, 


™® Memorials, Il, 104-105. 

“ Barham’s notebooks contain many transcriptions of epitaphs, usually humorous, 
and Mrs Bond speaks of his taking the children on rambles in search of additional 
ones (Legends, 1894, I, xxxvii). An example may be given from Notebook II: 

Epitaph on a Man with a remarkably large mouth. 
Reader! tread lightly o’er this sod 
For if he gapes you’re gone by G-d. 
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with all variety of Gothic patterns of windows wrapped round and round 
with ivy — many trees are sprouted up amongst the walls, and only want 
to be increased with cypresses! A hill rises above the abbey, encircled 
with wood: the fort, in which we would build a tower for habitation, re- 
mains with two small platforms. This little castle is buried from the Abbey 
in a wood, in the very centre, on the edge of the hill: on each side breaks 
in the view of the Southampton sea, deep blue, glistening with silver and 
vessels; on one side terminated by Southampton, on the other by Calshot 
castle; and the Isle of Wight rising above the opposite hills. In short, they 
are not the ruins of Netley, but of Paradise. — Oh! the purple abbots, 
what a spot had they chosen to slumber in! The scene is so beautifully 
tranquil, yet so lively, that they seem only to have retired into the world.™ 


Barham’s poem was occasioned by a second visit to the ruins and 
the contrasts between his earlier and later impressions. Seeing the 
roofless towers and the walls wrapt in the glow of sunlight on the 
mantle of ivy, he felt that he was on holy ground. Before his mind’s 
eye passes a vision of a procession: 


And silver shrines, and shaven crowns, 

And delicate Ladies, in bombazine gowns, 
And long white veils, went by, 

Stiff, and staid, and solemn, and sad, — 


followed by the abbot, the monks, and the little choirboys (one of 


whom is pinched by the choirmaster for singing his responses late). 
This pageant is made up of living people for Barham: he hears the 
choir, he discerns the individual members of the group. In fact he 
sees one of the ladies wink at the gardener-lad. And with that a 
‘change of fear’ comes over his spirit. He sees now ‘A dungeon dark 
and drear’ and an ugly hole gaping in the wall that seems to say: ‘I’m 
a Grave that gapes for a living prey!’ He sees the offending lady sealed 
into her tomb, and hears her stifled cry. 

At this point in his poem, as in many of his other pieces, Barham 
has reached a point where he must commit himself to the mood of, 
say, Byron’s ‘Prisoner of Chillon,’ or escape from it by resorting to 
broad humor. He does the latter: even ‘a Mussulman Turk / Would 
recoil from the work’ of treating the lady in that fashion, he exclaims. 


Sure some one might run to the Abbess, and tell her 
A much better method of stocking her cellar. 


“ The Letters of Horace Walpole Fourth Earl of Orford, ed. Peter Cunningham 
(London, 1891), II, 465. For later descriptions of Netley Abbey, see Rose Macaulay, 
Pleasure of Ruins (London, 1953), pp. 337-342. 
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When this vision, too, has passed, he returns to the subject of the 
ruins, which he observes are now the gathering place for picnickers 
and hucksters catering to them. He concludes with a condemnation 
of those permitting ‘these beautiful ruins [to be] so Vandalized.’ 

Michael Sadleir would explain the awe and reverence felt by the 
Romantics in the presence of ruins as their recognition in them of ‘the 
triumph of chaos over order.’** Montague Summers, on the other 
hand, quotes the opening lines of ‘Netley Abbey’ as refutation of this 
point, finding in them an admirable expression of the sense of ‘mystery 
and a delicious melancholy’: 


This is the romance of ruins. This is what the ruin conveyed to the 
romanticist. The ruin was not a symbol of triumph, the present con- 
queror of the past, as Monsieur André Breton supposes. That would have 
been at variance with the whole Gothic idea. The ruin was a sacred relic, 


a memorial, a symbol of infinite sadness, of tenderest sensibility and re- 
gret.® 


‘Sensibility’ and ‘Gothic’ are terms that evoke the ghost of Mrs Rad- 
cliffe, and her influence, transmitted through the medium of Ains- 
worth’s novels, especially Rookwood, is apparent in Barham’s Legends. 
The melodramatic atmosphere is the same, but in most cases the 
delicate heroines have given way to more boisterous ladies. While 
the secret passages and trap doors have been retained, they frequently 
lead not only to a whitened skeleton, but also to secreted vats of ale. 

Sir Walter Scott’s influence has already been mentioned. It appears 
again in ‘Netley Abbey’ in such incidents as the walling up alive of 
the errant nun, an episode Barham may well have taken from Marmion. 
And Barham’s ‘Lay of St. Cuthbert,’ subtitled ‘A Legend of the North 
Countree,’ is patently Caledonian in setting, if not in the encounter 
of Sir Guy with the ‘muckle-horned Clootie’ and his rout who de- 
scend upon the ancient castle. 

Upon the death of their youngest son, Edward, in June 1840, Barham 
and his wife took an unsatisfactory trip to Brighton, where bad 
weather and Mrs Barham’s illness made them increasingly uncom- 
fortable. Writing to Mrs Hughes on July 30, he told of plans to 
exchange duties with the vicar of Great Burstead, an old friend. He 
hoped that rest and change would help him recover the use of his left 

= The Northanger Novels: A Footnote to Jane Austen (The English Associa- 


tion Pamphlet No. 68; London, 1927), p. 7. 
* The Gothic Quest: A History of the Gothic Novel (London, 1938), p. 407. 
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arm, which was giving him great pain and was ‘as powerless as an 
infant’s’ (Life, II, 98). He then went on to talk of his current work 
for Bentley: 


With all this I have not flinched from that occupation which has been 
one great resource to me, and, as you will see by the next number of 
Bentley [the August issue], have finished him a ‘Raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones’ story, in a stanza which I have never before attempted, and which 
I believe to be new. I am by no means sure of this, however, as I am 
haunted by the ghost of something like it which I cannot call to mind; 
perhaps your legendary reminiscences may be livelier on the subject. I am 
also far advanced in another legend [“The Black Mousquetaire’], more in 
the old style. It is to be a story of La Belle France in Louis Quartorze’ 


time. I have nearly finished the first canto; for I find I must perforce split 
it into two. 


Another letter written nearly two months later, on August 24 (Life, II, 
102), contains further comment on these two stories, the first of which 
Mrs Hughes apparently did not like, as she told him. 


That I do not encourage, but fight up against gloomy thoughts, you 
will see in the Mousquetaire, a legend I am finishing for Bentley. The fact 
is I find work my best solace, and I do work incessantly, though I fear not 
to the same purpose as I think I could have done had my poor boy lived 
for me to have worked for. But God’s will be done! . . . I believe you 
know the story; and, if I am not mistaken, I once repeated it to you. It 
is that of the double ghost, and I think I shall have less difficulty in coaxing 
a decent moral from it than I had from some of its predecessors. 


Of the other story, ‘Bloudie Jack of Shrewsberrie,’ he speaks with 


unusual frankness: 


I quite agree with you about “Jack.” I never liked the story, which is so 
very nursery a one, and was all but forced upon me. I thought the only 
chance to make it effective was to strike out something newish in the 
stanza, to make people stare; and to a certain extent, I am told, it has suc- 


ceeded, but it is the offspring of all others for which I feel the least parental 
affection. 


‘Bloudie Jack,’ like “The Hand of Glory’ and ‘The Witches’ 
Frolic,’ is one of the Legends of obscure origin. Barham said that it 
was suggested to him by John Hamilton Reynolds.” Elwin traces 
it back by Lamb’s Specimens to Dekker and Webster, and he finds 


™ An unpublished letter to Bentley, 10 June 1840 (Berg Collection). 
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also the influence of Ainsworth, Walpole, and Mrs Radcliffe. It is 
quite probable that Barham knew Matthew Lewis’ The Monk, though 
he does not mention that work, and he surely knew Frere’s The Man 
of Fortitude, for he told Mrs Hughes that he read the book while still 
a schoolboy.” What other Gothic tales he had waded through he 
does not say; but, in view of his taste, we may suppose the list to have 
been formidable. 

Bloudie Jack is a Shropshire Bluebeard who lures his wives to his 
richly furnished tower — into which are introduced any number of 
anachronistic paintings and other objects of art — where he kills them, 
tying their wedding rings into bunches of five and hiding these macabre 
symbols in a drawer. He has one servant and a great mastiff to help 
and to guard him. The poem recounts the episode of Mary-Anne 
following her sister Fan (it will be noted that Barham uses the names 
of his own daughters) to the tower. Mary-Anne is unable to save 
Fan, but by hiding under the stair and giving a bun to the dog, she 
is able to slip away and arouse the town officials and police of Shrews- 
bury. They return with her to the tower, catch Jack, and beat him 
to death. 

In bare outline the story is brutal, but Barham’s admixture of comedy 
and grotesquerie in this, as in the other tales, removes the brutality 
and leaves a satire on the current appetite for tales of horror and the 
sources that fed it. Barham knew his audience. Several years before 
his pieces began to appear in the Miscellany, he expressed his opinion 
of good ghost stories: ‘Let wise people say what they will, I never 
knew one yet that did not read or listen to one with interest and atten- 
tion, however he might affect to hold them in contempt’ (Life, I, 
280). His own interest in such stories was keen, and he took 
delight in being confronted with incidents the ‘straightforward mysti- 
cism’ of which could be resolved only with Hamlet’s maxim. But this 
does not mean that he reveled in criminality and brutishness, real or 
fictional. “The Execution’ shows one response; the absurdity to which 
he reduces sensationalism in “The Ingoldsby Penance’ shows another. 

Sir Ingoldsby Bray, a stalwart knight serving with King Richard 
in Palestine, slaughters twenty-three of ‘the Soldan’s Chivalrie,’ but 
none the less finds himself the loser: his wife is faithless. Ques- 


* Wallflowers, p. 149. 


” Life, Il, 53. Barham refers to this work by its alternative title, Schedoni in 
England. 
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tioning a page for news of home, he discovers a scroll written by Dame 
Alice to her lover, who is none other than the Prior of Abingdon. 
Action follows — Sir Ingoldsby bids his squire count the slain again: 


“Twenty and three! 
There they be, 
Stiff and stark on that crimsoned lea! — 
Twenty and three? — 
Stay — let me see! 
Stretched in his gore 
There lieth one more! 
By the Pope’s triple crown there are twenty and four! — 
‘Look nigher, look nigher, 
M uire!’ — 
‘One is the corse of a bare-footed Friar! !’ 


What subsequently happened to Dame Alice 1s recounted by Sir 
Ingoldsby in suing for pardon before Pope Gregory: 


‘Dame Alice I found, — 

She sank on the ground, — 
I twisted her neck till I twisted it round! 
With jibe and jeer, and mock and scoff, 
I twisted it on — till I twisted it off! 


All the King’s Doctors and all the King’s men 
Can’t put fair Alice’s head on agen!’ 


At least one reader has taken these lines to be evidence of ‘realism’ 
in Barham’s work, and interprets the ‘murder’ of Dame Alice as Sir 
Ingoldsby’s ‘dreadful actual revenge.’ ® But to most readers Barham’s 
attitude toward the ‘crime’ is epitomized in the paraphrased lines of 
Humpty Dumpty that close the stanza. When he desired to do so 
Barham could give reality of a sort to characters like Winifred Pryce 
and Tiger Tim, but ordinarily his people are as two-dimensional as 
those in the cartoons of James Thurber — and probably for the same 
reason. 

Ingoldsby’s versification is the most noteworthy element of his 
work. It has become conventional to remark that not since Butler’s 
Hudibras has any work appeared in English that makes such skillful 
use of the comedy inherent in combining disparate items through 


“Richard Henry Horne, A New Spirit of the Age (London, 1844), I, 135. 
Horne’s attack on the Legends is discussed below. 
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rhyme. Ingoldsby’s ability was not limited to English, moreover, and 
he rhymed as easily in Latin and French as in his own language. Sev- 
eral pieces are entirely in Latin; others are macaronic with alternating 
lines in two languages; but the majority have tags and phrases in Latin, 
French, Italian, and even Greek introduced at random. This last 
group is represented in the Legends with an ‘Epigram’ especially pleas- 
ing to such critics as Oliver Elton“ and W. H. Auden: “ 


What Horace says is, 
Ebeu fugaces 
Anni labuntur, Postume, Postume! 
Years glide away, and are lost to me, lost to me! 
Now, when the folks in the dance sport their merry toes, 
Taglionis and Ellslers, Duvernays and Ceritos, 
Sighing I murmur, ‘O mihi praeteritos! ® 


The deftness and compression of the early epigram on Caelia’s charms 
are again achieved here. And the ease and naturalness with which the 
Latin lines blend with those in English show his success in this practice. 
His facility was such that he could take in stride whatever subject 

matter cropped up in the telling of his tales. Thus, as his muse canters 
along — the phrase is his own — place names, theatrical and musical 
terms, fragments of religious rituals, the languages of fashion and com- 
merce, legal terminology, slang of the streets, old ballads, works of 
literature, names of painters, artists, sculptors, dancers — the list could 
be extended considerably — all join together in a rollicking verse that, 
if it does nothing more, must still impress one with its ease and gusto. 
Byron’s Don Juan does not excel the Legends in verbal pyrotechnics. 
Some of the lines from the latter sound as though they were, or should 
have been, written for the former; for example, from “The Wedding- 
Day’: 

Each Saturday night when, devoured by chagrin, he 

Sits listening to singers whose names end in ini. 


“ Survey of English Literature 1830-1880 (London, 1920), II, 153. 
“ Auden includes the poem in The Oxford Book of Light Verse (Oxford, 1938), 
Pp- 357-358. 

* Based on Carmina, II, xiv, stanza 1. The lines read: 

Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 

labuntur anni nec pietas moram 

rugis et instanti senectae 
adferet indomitaeque morti. 
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This spate of language may be one of the reasons for the decline 
of the Legends in popularity. The lack of restraint evident in the work 
meant that everything was grist for the author’s mill. So long as even 
a majority of the allusions and references are recognizable to the reader, 
he will enjoy the work. When, however, he must follow along a 
current of language, rushing past once-humorous and meaningful 
references now so obscure that they require annotation, he is likel 
to find the total effect a little dizzying. The point is less applicable to 
tales like “The Hand of Glory’ in which the macabre dominates, to 
prose tales like ‘Grey Dolphin,’ and to pieces founded on events that 
retain historical significance, like “The Execution’ and “The Corona- 
tion.’ 

A noted scholar and biographer has found it convenient to refer to 
‘The Coronation’ for its spirited account and accuracy of detail in 
chronicling the events in Westminster Abbey on 28 June 1838.% This 
Legend is related by Barney Maguire, one of the servants in Tapping- 
ton Hall, who had accompanied a party from the manor to London. 
Just how Barney happened to be in Westminster Abbey to witness the 
ceremony remains a mystery, but perhaps, as the author says, his 
‘characteristic modesty’ aided him. At any rate, he was there, and in 
his Irish brogue he gives a vivid impression of the crush of people, the 
glittering jewels, and the bright costumes: 


”*T would have made you crazy to see Esterhazy, 
All joo’ls from his jasey to his di’mond boots, 

With Alderman Harmer, and that swate charmer, 
The famale heiress, Miss An-ja-ly Coutts. 


Barham was always proud of the letter Thomas Moore, an impec- 
cable judge of Hibernianisms, wrote to their common friend Dr Hume, 
praising the poem and asking if its author had ever been on the sod. 
‘He smacks of it sometimes most richly,’ said Moore, who found some 
of the lines ‘very comical.’ ® 

Not all of the Legends are so typical of the particular narrator. 
Most of those relating to saints are recounted by Father John Ingolds- 
by, as we have seen, and the majority of the ‘Lays of Many Lands’ are 


“Sir Sidney Lee, Queen Victoria, 2nd ed. (London, 1904), p. 88, n. 2. Par- 
liament allotted £200,000 for the ceremonies, as compared with £50,000 for the 
coronation of William IV. 


” Life, Il, 58. The letter is in the possession of Commodore Howe. 
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by Sir Peregrine Ingoldsby,® but there is nothing in the manner of 
telling that serves to particularize the spokesman. The ‘little Welsh 
girl,’ Patty Morgan, who tells the story of ‘Look at the Clock,’ is a 
remarkably well-informed person, if we insist that the story is hers. 
But to require decorum in this instance is, of course, foolish, and we 
may no more demand that these ‘narrators’ be consistent in idiom and 
subject matter than demand that the stories they relate be true. 

Barham’s framework was no doubt influenced by Chaucer’s but 
the two are little alike. The pilgrimage allowed Chaucer to assemble 
whatever characters he chose; Barham’s over-all plan was to have his 
stories related by members of the Ingoldsby clan and their servants. 
They were to be, therefore, both ‘parlour’ and ‘kitchen’ tales. These 
‘rambling extracts from our family memoranda,’ were found, he says, 
in an old oak chest at Tappington ® — not unlike that discovered by 
Thomas Chatterton, we may suppose. Barham further explains the 
matter of language in which they are related: 


The papers in question having been written by different parties, and at 
various periods, I have thought it advisable to reduce the more ancient 
of them into a comparatively modern phraseology, and to make my col- 
lateral ancestor Father John, especially, ‘deliver himself like a man of this 
world;’ Mr. Maguire, indeed, is the only Gentleman who, in his account 
of the late Coronation, retains his own rich vernacular. 


Barham’s framework is so loose, however, that one does not read 
and recall the tales as belonging to specific narrators, as one does those 
of Chaucer. And because the division into three series is ordinarily 
retained by publishers, the assignment of the pieces becomes even less 
firmly established. 

In the Third Series the plan breaks down, and the last group of 
poems is without prefaces, doubtless because Barham did not live to 
write them. The shorter pieces are gathered together under the head- 
ing of ‘Miscellaneous Poems.’ All of these, with the exception of ‘As 
I Lay A-Thynkynge,’ antedate the Legends written for the Miscellany 
and the New Monthly Magazine. 


See the Preface dated 16 December 1842 to the Legends, Second Series, where 
Sir Peregrine is described as Ingoldsby’s great uncle, ‘who somehow contrived to 
attract the notice of George the Second and received from his “honour-giving hand” 
the accolade of knighthood.’ Ingoldsby says that he has recovered a ‘long MS. 
, correspondence’ belonging to this relative. 

" Preface dated 20 January 1840 to the Legends, First Series. 
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Barham’s satirical tales, written during odd moments of leisure and 
completed with a rush — or not at all, as the manuscript fragments 
show — are sometimes didactic. But he knew the value of heightened 
nonsense. He was too well versed in Fielding to forget that master’s 
method of laughing mankind out of its follies. Besides ability, he had 
also the second requisite of the satirist: moral courage to put his ideas 
before the public. He turned to the metrical tale to embody his pro- 
testations against sensationalism and popery, and made one division 
of that genre, the comic-grotesque, his own. He has often been imi- 
tated, but never equaled in it. The Ingoldsby Legends are unique. 


Wii G. LANE 
(To be concluded) 





Trois Lettres Inédites de Balzac 


ES trois lettres inédites de Honoré de Balzac dont on va lire le 

texte appartiennent a des périodes différentes de sa vie, mais 

elles sont assez caractéristiques de sa correspondance. Balzac, 

4 la différence de Voltaire ou de Mérimée, ne fait pas de sa 
correspondance la chronique de son siécle, ses lettres nous renseignent 
surtout sur sa vie et sur son labeur de travailleur acharné construisant 
le puissant édifice de La Comédie humaine. 

Ces trois lettres se trouvent actuellement dans les collections de 
Harvard College Library. La premiére est adressée 4 une relation 
mondaine, les deux autres a des gérants de journaux publiant des romans 
de Balzac. Dans le trois, l’édification de l’ceuvre du romancier est la 
préoccupation dominante. 

La premiére de ces lettres, selon une facheuse habitude de Balzac, 
habitude qui donne bien des soucis a l’éditeur de sa correspondance, 
n’est pas datée, et, d’autre part, nous n’avons pas l’enveloppe portant 
le nom du destinataire; nous croyons cependant pouvoir la dater et 
préciser le correspondant de Balzac a qui elle est adressée. Voici le 
texte: 7 


Monsieur 


j’étais en train de devenir un homme ordinaire en me laissant envahir par 
le monde, et je viens de rompre tous mes liens en rentrant dans la solitude 
et dans l’oubli — Si je faisais une exception 4 ma vie actuelle qui est en 
dehors de toutes les mceurs et des habitudes du monde, ce serait pour vous, 
mais il y a impossibilité. Je suis touché vivement de la grace dont vous 
avez marqué mon invitation. La seule sortie que je ferai sera certes 4 votre 
intention. Auriez-vous la bonté de dire 4 votre voisine que j’irai la voir 
demain dimanche de 3 h. a 4 h. et que je n’ai qu’une heure, celle 1a dont 
je puisse disposer pour lui faire une lecture 4 laquelle vous étes intéressé; 
priez-la de me donner cette heure et dites-lui que je serai de la derniére 
exactitude, car les lois de ma régle conventuelle exigent que je sois rentré 
a cing heures. 

Aussitét que j’aurai vaincu la nécessité que je me suis créée par des engage- 
mens avec mes deux libraires, je vous prouverai j’espére par mon empresse- 
ment combien je suis sensible aux sentimens que vous me témoignez et dont 


* 20,4 X 13,3 cm., papier blanc mince, deux feuillets, texte au recto et verso du 
premier feuillet, encre brune. 
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je suis fier parceque je sais tout le prix que j’y dois attacher — Aussi per- 
sonne n’y répondra de meilleur coeur que je le fais 


de Balzac 


Le théme et les idées nous ont guidés vers les mois de février ou 
mars 1835. Balzac est un auteur célébre; Eugénie Grandet a paru en 
décembre 1833, la Revue de Paris vient d’achever la publication en 
feuilleton du Pére Goriot (décembre 1834-février 1835). A cette 
époque, il quitta son domicile de la rue Cassini et se constitua une 
retraite cachée, 4 Chaillot, 13 rue des Batailles. Les lettres de cette 
période que nous connaissons déja nous offrent des points de com- 


paraison frappants. Le 1er mars 1835, il écrivait en effet 4 Mme 
Hanska: 


Je viens de rentrer dans la retraite la plus — pour y mettre 4 fin 
mes deux traités avec Mme Béchet et Wer ] Je viens de rom 
tous les fils par lesquels Lilliput-Paris venait me garrotter; je me suis baie 
une retraite inconnue, ou je vais demeurer six mois.” 


Et le méme jour a la marquise de Castries: 


Avant de mettre le pied dans ma cellule, il m’est impossible de ne pas 
m’arréter sur le seuil, de me retourner et de vous dire une parole gracieuse 


[. . .] Vous avez raison, encore quelques jours et le monde faisait de moi 
un homme ordinaire . . .* 


Vers la méme date, il écrivait 4 son ami le peintre Auguste Borget: 


Mon cher Auguste, le monde a voulu m’envahir, j’ai pris une hache, et 
j'ai tout coupé autour de moi; — dans trois jours, 3 i disparais pour entrer 
dans une cellule inabordable 4 tout, méme a ma famille. Vous étes trop 


dans mon coeur pour qu ‘on ne léve pas la — pour vous — dites-moi 


le jour de votre arrivée — vous aurez un asile complet soit dans mon 
monastére, soit rue Cassini.‘ 


Le ton, les expressions sont les mémes. Balzac indiquant que sa lettre 


* Honoré de Balzac, Lettres a PEtrangére (Paris, 1899- ), I, 233-234 (texte revu 
sur l’autographe). Cf. ci-dessus: ‘je viens de rompre tous mes liens en rentrant dans 
la solitude et dans l’oubli . . .’ et ‘des engagemens avec mes deux libraires.’ 

*Correspondance inédite de Honoré de Balzac avec la duchesse de Castries, 
publi¢e par Marcel Bouteron (Les Cahiers Balzaciens, N° 6; Paris, 1928), pp. 28-29. 
On retrouve des termes 4 peu prés identiques au début de notre lettre: ‘j’étais en 
train de devenir un homme ordinaire en me laissant envahir par le monde.’ 

“Honoré de Balzac, Correspondance avec Zulma Carraud, publiée par Marcel 
Bouteron, zme éd. (Paris, 1951), pp. 189-190 (texte revu sur l’autographe). 
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est écrite la veille d’un dimanche, nous proposons de la dater du samedi 
28 février 1835. Voyons maintenant le correspondant possible. 

Balzac fait preuve de beaucoup d’estime pour son correspondant, 
mais ne le connait pas intimement. Nous avons trouvé, a la Biblio- 
théque Spoelberch de Lovenjoul 4 Chantilly, une lettre du marquis de 
Custine a Balzac, en date du 26 février 1835, dans laquelle il l’invitait 
a venir passer chez lui la soirée du mercredi des Cendres 4 mars.’ La 
lettre de Balzac conservée 4 Harvard nous parait étre la réponse a 
cette invitation. 

Balzac et Custine se connaissaient alors assez peu.° Ils s’étaient ren- 
contrés dans les salons parisiens. Leur amie commune, la duchesse 
d’Abrantés, favorisa leur rapprochement. 

Au début de 1835, Custine publia un roman Le Monde comme il 
est et en envoya un exemplaire, avec une dédicace flatteuse 4 Balzac. 
Ce dernier répondit par une lettre fort élogieuse en date du 15 janvier, 
ou il proposait de faire un compte-rendu de l’ouvrage dans la Revue 
de Paris.’ Custine le remercia par une lettre que nous connaissons 
également.* Dans le courant de février, probablement le 15, Balzac 
lut 4 la duchesse d’Abrantés un article sur Le Monde comme il est ou 
les éloges étaient assez conventionnels et les critiques fort sévéres. La 
duchesse épouvantée supplia Balzac de renoncer 4 cet article trop dur, 
il y consentit et lui laissa son manuscrit.” 

Mais le 16 février, le Figaro publia un article de Jules Sandeau, ami 
intime de Balzac; c’était une critique fort sévére du Monde comme il 
est. Aussitét la duchesse d’Abrantés envoya a Balzac une lettre de 
reproches: 


On vient de me dire que M. Sandeau avait fait un article dans le Figaro 
contre M. de Custine. M. Sandeau est votre ami intime, il loge chez vous, il 


* Nous publierons prochainement cette lettre avec l’ensemble de la correspondance 
échangée entre Balzac et le marquis de Custine. 

*Cf. Marquis Albert de Luppé, ‘Custine héros de Balzac,’ Le Figaro littéraire 
(11 juin 1955), et du méme auteur, Astolpbe de Custine (Monaco, 1957). 

*L’CEuvre de Balzac, publiée sous la direction d’Albert Béguin et de Jean-A. 
Ducourneau, T. XVI: Correspondance (Paris, 1955), lettre 120, pp. 172-173. 

* Bibliothéque Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, A. 313, fol. 158-159. Lettre publiée par 
le vicomte de Lovenjoul, La Revue Bleue, 4me sér.. XX (21 novembre 1903), 645. 

* Un fragment de cet article a été retrouvé (Bibliothéque Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, 
A. 153, fol. 10; fragment paraphé par Constance Aubert, fille de la duchesse 
d’Abrantés). Il a été publié dans les Giuvres diverses (CEuvres complétes de Honoré 

* de Balzac, publiées par Marcel Bouteron et Henri Longnon, T. XXXVII-XL; Paris, 

1935-40), Il, 731. 
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est comme votre frére pour ainsi dire, vous deviez donc connaitre cet arti- 
cle? pourquoi ne pas me l’avoir dit? *° 


Elle le priait ensuite de choisir un jour pour aller diner avec elle 
chez Custine. 

Quelques jours plus tard, Custine adressait 4 Balzac la lettre d’invita- 
tion dont nous avons parlé. 

Balzac accablé de travail mais désireux de ne pas se brouiller avec 
sa vieille amie et de ménager Custine envoya son refus poli. La lecture 
qu'il annonce et a laquelle son correspondant est intéressé est sans doute 
une nouvelle version de son article sur Le Monde comme il est, article 
critique mais point blessant, que finalement Balzac ne publia pas.” 

La voisine est sirement la duchesse d’Abrantés qui habitait le 18 de 
la rue de la Rochefoucauld; ’hétel du marquis était situé au 6. 


La deuxiéme lettre, adressée 4 ‘Monsieur Dujarrier,’ également non 
datée, est postérieure de plus de six ans. 

Nous la datons en effet du début du mois de décembre 1841, sans 
pouvoir atteindre une précision plus grande. Dujarier, le correspondant 
de Balzac était directeur du feuilleton de La Presse.” 

Le roman intitulé Mémoires de deux jeunes mariées a été publié 
pour la premiére fois en feuilleton dans La Presse du 26 novembre 
1841 au 6 décembre 1841, puis du 27 décembre 1841 au 15 janvier 
1842. L’édition en deux volumes fut publiée chez l’éditeur Hippolyte 
Souverain auquel Balzac-fait allusion au début de sa lettre."* Voici le 
texte: * 


* Bibliothéque Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, A. 312, fol. 24-25. Cf. GEuvres diverses, 
Il, 730. 

"Balzac, CEuvres diverses, Il, 677-679, 730-731. Le manuscrit en est conservé 
également 4 la Bibliothéque Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, A. 153, fol. 5-9; le papier et 
lécriture différent du fragment laissé 4 Mme d’Abrantés dont on a parlé plus haut. 

* Amant de la célébre Lola Montés, il fut tué en duel par Rosemond de Beau- 
vallon, le 11 mars 1845. Il avait 4 peine 29 ans. Cf. Lettres a PEtrangeére, Ill, 46-47. 

*L’édition en deux volumes est enregistrée 4 la Bibliographie de la France du 
samedi 7 mai 1842. Cf. sur les rapports de Balzac avec Souverain, Balzac and 
Souverain, an Unpublished Correspondence, publiée par Walter Scott Hastings (New 
York, 1927), en particulier pp. 51-52, en rectifiant p. 52, la date de la lettre de 
Balzac, 6 décembre 1841 et non janvier 1842. 

“21,7 X 13,5 cm., papier bleu, deux feuillets, texte au recto du premier feuillet, 
adresse de la main de Balzac: ‘Monsieur Dujarrier’ [sic] au verso du second feuillet. 
Lettre jointe au vol. I de: The Correspondence of Honoré de Balzac, traduite par 
C. Lamb Kenney (London, 1898), provenant de la bibliothéque d’Eugene Field dont 
la signature figure sur la page de garde. 
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[Paris, début décembre 1841] 

Monsieur 
j'ai revu M. Souverain qui tient beaucoup et tout-a fait aux clauses qu’il a 
mises a la publication des Mémoires de deux jeunes mariées, et de la maniére 
dont vous y allez, vous seriez obligé d’interrompre, pour vous trouver dans 
les termes du marché, plus que vous ne devriez, ou le voudriez. Le fraction- 
nement par lettres permet de ne jamais donner plus de 6 colonnes et 
quelquefois 5.*° il est dans v/[votre] intérét pour une ceuvre qui coite 
cher, de la faire durer longtemps, ralentissez donc, puisque cet ouvrage, 
est peut-étre plus recommandable par les détails que par l’intérét qui n’est 
pas violent. 

Agréez mes complim[ens] 


de Bc 


La troisiéme lettre ne pose pas de problémes de datation ou d’identi- 
fication; Balzac I’a datée et donne le nom de son correspondant; en voici 
le texte: ** 


Mon cher Monsieur Rousset, je ne vois pas d’inconvénient a ce que, en 
dehors de nos conventions qui sont maintenues, vous réimprimiez, fit-ce 
4 50.000 exempl.[aires] la partie publiée dans la comédie humaine de 
Madame de la Chanterie 


Paris 31 juillet 1848. 
P.S. Mais il est bien entendu que ce tirage aura lieu sur le papier et en 


format du journal. 


de Balzac 


vous pouvez méme y joindre les deux premiers feuilletons seulement de 
PiInitié. 
de Bc 

Cette lettre est de la fin de la vie de l’écrivain et concerne le dernier 
roman publié du vivant de Balzac, L’Envers de Phistoire contempo- 
raine. Ce roman comprend deux parties. La premiére partie publiée 
d’abord en feuilleton dans différents périodiques “ avait pris place en 
1846 au Tome XII de la premiére édition de La Comédie humaine. La 
deuxiéme partie L’/nitié fut publiée en feuilleton dans le journal Le 

* Les Mémoires de deux jeunes mariées sont un roman constitué par les lettres 
échangées par deux amies de couvent. Chaque feuilleton de La Presse comprend 
un nombre variable de colonnes; suivant la demande de Balzac la publication se 
ralentit au début de décembre puis s’interrompt du 7 au 26. 


** 21,7 X 14,1 cm., papier bleu (méme papier que la lettre 4 Dujarier), deux feuil- 
lets, texte au recto du premier feuillet. 


* Cf. Histoire des ceuvres de Balzac, par le vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, 
3me éd. (Paris, 1888), pp. 152-155. 
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Spectateur républicain** du ier aoit au 3 septembre 1848. Le cor- 
respondant de Balzac, Ildefonse Rousset était le gérant de ce journal. 
Balzac fait allusion a la réimpression de la premiére partie du roman 
sous le titre de Madame de la Chanterie. En effet le premier numéro 
du Spectateur républicain comporte un supplément de quatre pages, 
au format du journal, contenant le début de Madame de la Chanterie 
précédé de la note suivante: 


Supplément au premier numéro du Spectateur républicain, journal 
quotidien 4 18 francs par an. 


Ce supplément doit étre remis avec le n° du 2g juillet 1848. Il ne se 
vend pas séparément. Le n° 2 renfermera également en supplément le 2¢ 
volume du méme roman et les numéros suivants contiendront en feuilleton 
PInitié roman du méme auteur qui fait suite 4 Madame de la Chanterie. 


Le numéro 2 (30 juillet 1848) donna la suite de Madame de la 
Chanterie, sous forme de supplément semblable, mais ne put achever la 
publication qui se termina dans le corps du journal le lendemain 31 
juillet. 

Ce 31 juillet, date de notre lettre, Balzac écrivait 4 Mme Hanska: 


Tout 4 l’heure, les intéressés du journal, qui sont les anciens commis 
d’Hetzel, sont venus me dire qu’ils avaient vendu 17.000 exemplaires du 
journal, 4 cause de Madame de la Chanterie qu’ils ont réimprimée en fagon 
de prime, et qu’ils voulaient la tirer 4 30.000 exempl. pour la province. Cela 

S94 Sedna gee oe P 
fait qu’au lieu de 1500 fr., j’aurai 1800 fr. de L’Initié.” 

q 5 ) 


Notre lettre est donc la régularisation de cette réimpression faite 
sans l’accord préalable de Balzac. Le lendemain, rer aout, L’/nitié com- 
mengait 4 paraitre en feuilleton. Le Spectateur républicain cessa sa 
publication le 7 septembre, quelques jours aprés l’achévement du roman 
de Balzac dont la collaboration ne fut, semble-t-il, jamais payée. 

Ce n’est qu’en 1854, aprés la mort de Balzac, que la librairie de Potter 
publia une édition de L’/nitié en 2 volumes in-8°. 

Rocer Prerrot 


* Ce journal éphémére a paru du 29 juillet au 7 septembre 1848. Le rédacteur en 
chef était Louis Jourdan, parmi les collaborateurs figuraient Emile Augier, Taxile 
Delord, Laurent-Jan, et Théophile Lavallée. 

* Lettre inédite a l’Etrangére, 31 juillet 1848. 


Note 


M. Pierrot has in preparation a comprehensive edition of the corre- 
spondence of Balzac. He accordingly will be grateful for the texts of 
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or information about any unpublished letters from or to Balzac. Orig- 
inal texts of letters already published will also be welcome, in order 
that transcription may be as accurate as possible. The edition is de- 
signed to include all letters written by Balzac and most of those written 
to him. 

M. Pierrot should be addressed at the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
France. 





Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Horatio Greenough 


NE of the most conspicuous characteristics of Ralph Waldo 

Emerson was his enthusiastic response to the ideas and the 
personalities of some of his contemporaries. One of these 
contemporaries was the sculptor Horatio Greenough. The 

two men were born in Boston just two years apart — Emerson in 1803 
and Greenough in 1805, and for two decades they were casually ac- 
quainted. In the last few months of Greenough’s life, their relation 
became more intimate: they exchanged fourteen letters and Greenough 
twice visited Emerson in Concord. Asa result, Emerson came to regard 
Greenough as one of the most brilliant men of the day and was to some 
extent influenced by him; and, through Emerson, Greenough’s theory 
of functionalism came to exert an influence on American architecture. 
The similarity between the aesthetics of Emerson and Greenough 
has been pointed out several times in recent years.’ Little or no at- 
tention has been paid, however, partly because of the inadequacy of 
the pertinent material, to their personal relation, with its important 
bearing on the thought of the two men and on the course of American 
artistic theory and practice in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
The new availability of Emerson’s letters to Greenough adds sub- 
stantially to the knowledge of this relation. A thoroughgoing study of 
it can now be made, drawing on these letters, those written by Green- 
ough to Emerson, and passages in their other writings. With the excep- 


* The chief studies that deal with this subject are, in chronological order: F. O. . 
Matthiessen, American Renaissance: Art and Expression in the Age of Emerson and 
Whitman (New York, 1941), pp. 136, 140-155; Robert B. Shaffer, ‘Emerson and 
His Circle: Advocates of Functionalism,’ Journal of the Society of Architectural 
Historians, VII (1948), 17-20; Vivian C. Hopkins, Spires of Form: A Study of 
Emerson’s Aesthetic Theory (Cambridge, Mass., 1951); Edward R. De Zurko, 
‘Greenough’s Theory of Beauty in Architecture,’ Rice Institute Pamphlet, XXXIX, 
3 (October 1952), 96-121; Charles R. Metzger, Emerson and Greenough (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1954); Theodore M. Brown, ‘Greenough, Paine, and the Organic Aesthetic,’ 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, XIV (1956), 304-317; Edward R. De Zurko, 
Origins of Functionalist Theory (New York, 1957), 211-218. The most easily 
available text of Greenough’s principal aesthetic essays is Form and Function, 
ed. Harold A. Small (Berkeley, Calif., 1947; paperbound 1957). 


gi 
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tion of one letter, the correspondence between the two men is here 
printed for the first time.” 

Both men belonged to old and prominent New England families. 
Greenough’s great-uncle William, a minister, married a sister of 
Emerson’s mother. Both were graduated at Harvard — Emerson in 
1821, Greenough in 1825. One of Greenough’s classmates was George 
P. Bradford, a relative of Emerson’s; and Emerson’s brother Edward 
was a member of the class of 1824, with which Greenough’s brother 
John graduated. There is no evidence, however, that Emerson and 
Greenough knew each other during these early years. They were bent 
upon widely different vocations: Emerson on the ministry and Green- 
ough — the first of his countrymen to choose it as a vocation — on the 
execution of sculpture. 

Upon finishing his course at Harvard, Greenough went to Rome to 
learn the technicalities of his art. He returned home in 1827 because 
of illness, stayed a year (Emerson was then a student at the Harvard 
Divinity School, but again there is no evidence of their having met), 
and in 1828 went back to Italy to continue his studies. He settled in 
Florence and stayed on there to execute two works commissioned by 
the Federal Government for the Capitol: a statue of Washington for 
the rotunda and a group entitled The Rescue, depicting a pioneer re- 
straining an Indian from massacring the pioneer’s wife and child, for 
the east front. Except for brief visits to the United States in 1836 and 
1842/43 and to other European countries, he lived in Florence until 


*Six of the seven letters of Emerson to Greenough, together with a letter of 
Emerson to Greenough’s brother Henry, are in the possssion of Mr David Richard- 
son, of Washington, D. C.; permission to publish these has been granted by Mr 
Richardson, and also by the Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association through 
Mr Edward Waldo Forbes, President. The one previously published letter, Emerson 
to Greenough 7 January 1852 (The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Ralph L. 
Rusk, New York, 1939, IV, 271-272), is reprinted with the permission of the pub- 
lisher, Columbia University Press, and of the Emerson Memorial Association, holder 
of the copyright; the original, formerly in the possession of Owen D. Young, is now 
in the New York Public Library. The seven letters from Greenough to Emerson are 
in the Harvard College Library, as are the two letters from Henry Greenough and 
the one from Mrs Horatio Greenough quoted below. In his edition of Emerson’s 
Letters, Mr Rusk employed Greenough’s letters to Emerson to conjecture the general 
tenor of the correspondence, but only the first of Emerson’s letters was available 
to him. 

Quotations from Emerson’s manuscript journal and from his manuscript lecture 
of 12 October 1868, both in the Harvard College Library, are made with the per- 
mission of the Emerson Memorial Association. 
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1851, the year before his death, when he went home to take up per- 
manent residence. 

Emerson’s brief ministerial career (at the Second Church in Boston, 
of which church most of Greenough’s forebears on his father’s side 
had been members) lasted from 1829 to 1832. Late in the latter year 
he embarked for Europe. In Rome in the spring of 1833, on his way 
north, he heard flattering things of Greenough. ‘Greenough at Flor- 
ence,’ he wrote his brother William, ‘has more genius, his friends 
here say, than all the other artists in Italy put together. He is besides 
a high minded man & a warm patriot withal.’* He especially looked 
forward to seeing the sculptor’s life-size recumbent statue of the dead 
Medora, the heroine in Byron’s poem The Corsair. 

On this tour Emerson spent a month in Florence — from the last of 
April to the last of May 1833. Here toward the latter part of this 
period he and Greenough met several times. Through Greenough, 
from a common friend, Emerson received an invitation from Walter 
Savage Landor to dine at Landor’s villa at Fiesole; and both Americans 
breakfasted with the Englishman.* Emerson visited Greenough’s 
studio, where he saw a typical assortment of the sculptor’s works: a 
colossal statue of Achilles just begun in clay; presumably the Medora 
(the cast if not the marble — it was shipped to the United States about 
this time); a small group of an angel and a child; the cast of The 
Chanting Cherubs (copied from a detail in a painting by Raphael and 
executed for the novelist James Fenimore Cooper — the marble had 
been exhibited in Boston in 1831); and several portrait busts. A severe 
classicist, Greenough was most deeply committed to the heroic and the 
colossal, but especially in his early years he exhibited a fondness for 


cherubs and putti and also executed a number of finely realistic por- 
traits. 


Emerson also preferred the heroic tradition in sculpture. Green- 
ough’s Achilles, he thought, was ‘good’ though it was ‘a poor subject.’ ° 
He was interested in Greenough’s commission for the statue of Wash- 
ington, of which official confirmation reached Florence at this time, 


* Letters, I, 380. 

‘For accounts of these visits, see Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward 
Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes (Boston, 1909-14), Il, 115-117; The 
Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward Waldo Emerson (Cente- 
nary Edition, Boston, 1903-04), V, 6-9; and John Forster, Walter Savage Landor, a 
Biography (London, 1869), II, 261-271. 

* Letters, I, 382. 
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and in Greenough’s calculations regarding the size of the work through 
comparison of the interior of the Baptistery with the rotunda of the 
Capitol. ‘He is reputed here by a few,’ Emerson reported of the sculp- 
tor, ‘for he is not much known, to have the most genius of any sculptor 
in Italy.’ ° 

Most of all, however, Emerson was impressed by some of Green- 
ough’s ideas. Chiefly the sculptor talked to the visitor, late into one 
night, about his theory that all artists formed a great brotherhood and 
were engaged in a vast cooperative enterprise. Many years later, after 
Greenough’s death, Emerson recorded their Florentine meeting and 
summarized this theory in English Traits (1856): 


At Florence, chief among artists I found Horatio Greenough, the 
American sculptor. His face was so handsome and his person so well 
formed that he might be pardoned, if, as was alleged, the face of his 
Medora and the figure of a colossal Achilles in clay, were idealizations 
of his own. Greenough was a superior man, ardent and eloquent, and 
all his opinions had elevation and magnanimity. He believed that the 
Greeks had wrought in schools or fraternities, — the genius of the master 
imparting his design to his friends and inflaming them with it, and when 
his strength was spent, a new hand with equal heat continued the work; 
and so by relays, until it was finished in every part with equal fire. This 
was necessary in so refractory a material as stone; and he thought art would 
never prosper until we left our shy jealous ways and worked in society 
as they. All his thoughts breathed the same generosity. He was an accurate 


and a deep man. He was a votary of the Greeks, and impatient of Gothic 
art.” 


In the intervening years Emerson had often thought of Greenough’s 
theory. In 1846 he wrote in his journal: 


Community. 1 remember often Greenough’s fine eulogy of Phidias 
and his antique comrades who wrought together to make a frieze or a 
statue, — for so intractable is the material of the sculptor, that otherwise 
his heat is expended before his work is sufficiently forward to keep him 
in heart for it. How many things should a community exist for; as pic- 
tures, maps, dictionaries, and apparatus, — as telescope and galvanic bat- 
tery, etc. * 


It was, he declared in his first letter to Greenough, in 1852, ‘quite the 


* Letters, I, 382. 
* Complete Works, V, 5-6. 
* Journals, VII, 199-200. 
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most magnanimous theory of art & artists, I have ever chanced to hear 
from one of themselves.’ ® 

From the beginning of their association Emerson recognized Green- 
ough’s eminence as an American artist and ranked him with the best 
minds in the country. ‘My College,’ he wrote in his journal in 1839, 
‘should have Allston, Greenough, Bryant, Irving, Webster, Alcott, 
summoned for its domestic professors.’ *° In the autumn of 1842 he 
encountered successively one day in the streets of Boston Greenough 
(who had just arrived from Europe), George Bancroft, Sampson Reed, 
Sam Ward, George Bradford, and Theodore Parker, and ‘came away,’ 
he wrote his brother William, ‘thinking Boston streets not the meanest 
places, when I could find in them six such gossips as these in one 
walk.’ ™ 

Yet especially in the beginning Emerson was critical of Greenough’s 
sculpture, as he was of most American artistic and intellectual en- 
deavors. Through the late 1830’s he referred in his journal to Green- 
ough, Allston, Irving, Bryant, Cooper, Webster, Everett, and W. H. 
Channing all as ‘feminine or receptive’ rather than ‘masculine or 
creative,’ ‘feminine, no character,’ having ‘a puny love of beauty . . . 
an imitative love of grace,’ lacking ‘nerve and dagger.’ * At the first 
meeting of the Transcendental Club in 1836 he deplored the fact that 


‘in this Titanic continent, where nature is so grand, genius should be so 
tame,’ and cited among other examples Greenough’s sculpture, which 
he described as ‘picturesque, but not creative and in the severe style of 
old art.’ * In so far as Greenough’s work was an endeavor to ‘revive 
a dead form,’ he wrote on another occasion, rather than ‘some form 
that has essential life now,’ something ‘which is proper to the hour, 
and cannot but be done,’ it could not succeed.” 


*See below, p. 101. 


* Journals, V, 203. On another occasion he proposed Allston, Greenough, Thomas 
Nuttall, Audubon, Frémont, and Irving (Journals, VIII, 582). 

™ Letters, Ill, 94. See also Journals, V1, 290. 

* Journals, TV, 87, 108, 483, and V, 205. 

* Journals, IV, 87. 

*“ Journals, TV, 38-39. As an example of the ‘perfectly genuine works of the 
times,’ Emerson cited the Bunker Hill Monument, but evidently he did not learn until 
later of Greenough’s connection with that structure. In the competition for its de- 
sign, held in 1825, Greenough’s design of an obelisk had been judged the winning 
one, despite the fact that a column had been called for; the plans of the obelisk 
that was erected, however, were not his (see Nathalia Wright, ‘The Monument That 
Jonathan Built,’ American Quarterly, V, 1953, 166-174). 
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In part, Emerson thought the influence of Europe accounted for 
the absence of genius in the fine arts in the United States. But he also 
blamed the failure of the American people to call out such genius by 
necessity."° “What interest has Greenough to make a good statue?’ he 
queried after his indictment before the Transcendental Club. “Who 
cares whether it is good? a few prosperous gentlemen and ladies; but 
the universal Yankee nation roaring in the Capitol to approve or con- 
demn would make his eye and hand and heart go to a new tune.’ *® 

At the time Emerson wrote these words, September 1836, Green- 
ough was in Boston. He had come home partly to examine the site for 
his statue of Washington, the cast of which was then in the process of 
drying, and he had already been to the capital. Apparently Emerson 
knew of his visit, possibly from Greenough himself. Already there 
were objections to the design of the statue, which represented Wash- 
ington half-nude, seated, in the general attitude of Phidias’ lost statue 
of Zeus for the temple at Olympia. Most of the critics wanted a figure 
in contemporary dress. 

Five years later, when the completed work was put in its place, it 
was almost universally condemned or ridiculed as indecent and smack- 
ing of foreign influence. Artists and writers, however, like most 
Europeans who saw it, were extravagant in their praise. Of this number 
Emerson was one. He was in Washington early in 1843. At that time 
Greenough was there also, making arrangements to have the statue 
removed from the rotunda, where the light was so poor it was hardly 
visible, to the Capitol grounds, with a small building constructed to 
shelter it. 

While the matter was pending, in January 1843, Greenough showed 
the statue by torchlight one evening, as he had previously done in 
Florence. Among those present were Emerson and John C. Calhoun. 
‘It was a great satisfaction to me —the whole spectacle,’ Emerson 
wrote his wife. 


I spent a couple of hours here, in this grand area dimly lighted by a few 
lamps moving about the statue, with half a dozen persons whose shadows 
were colossal on the walls and every word that was spoken reverberated 
Greenoughs direction to his lamp holder “Higher, higher,” sounded up 
into the dome & down again a better poem than Longfellow’s “Excelsior.” 
The statue itself greatly contents me I was afraid it would be feeble but 


* Journals, 1V, 108-109. 
* Journals, IV, 88 (also 109). 
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it is not but reminds one of Allston’s Jeremiah & of the Jupiter of Phidias 
about equally, in the attitude & draping.” 


To Margaret Fuller he wrote: 


The statue is simple & grand, nobly draped below & nobler nude above, 
the right Washington head in its plain strength pretty well adhered to, 
the left arm resigning his sheathed sword, the right arm uplifted. Ill 
lighted as it is, I suppose this uplifted arm will not please, will not seem 
sufficiently motived. . . . It happened that night that our sconce did not 
succeed very well for it soon set on fire the wooden case which held the 
lamps & was let down rapidly lamps melting & exploding & brilliant balls 
of light falling on the floor By the time it was fairly down it was a brilliant 
bonfire & it was necessary in order not to fill the rotunda (picture hung) 
with smoke to drag it out of the doors on to the piazza where it drew 
together a rabble from all parts. — Afterwards with a humbler contrivance 
the details of the figure which are of great beauty were successively brought 
out. — But the two hours I spent here were very pleasant. I sat on the 
stone floor in all parts of this grand area & watched the statue with its 
great limbs & the colossal shadows of the five or six persons who were 
moving about; the great height above, & the moonlight looking in at the 
sky light and the resonance of every word & footstep and the electric air 
of this place, the political centre of the continent made it a very fanciful 
& exhilarating spot. . . . Greenough talks very well about his work. He 
is not confident he says that he has translated the public sentiment of this 
country for Washington into marble, but he is very sure of his own dili- 
gence & that what has been in his mind must sooner or later appear. I 
told him I had rather have it in this Rotunda, in the worst light, than any 


where else in the best: The genius of the place is omnipotent here; but 
he wishes a separate structure.'® 


Greenough was not dissuaded; the move was completed in the 
autumn of 1843. Meantime he returned to Italy. He was ready to put 
into marble his second work for the government, The Rescue, but be- 
cause of a four-year delay in obtaining the material he did not finish this 
work until 1851. In the summer of that year, having made arrange- 
ments for its transportation, he left Florence with his family for the 
United States. 

During the spring and summer of 1851, while he was still in Florence 
and en route home, he read some of Emerson’s essays, apparently for 
the first time. Writing to Landor in March, he complained that 
Emerson used language so weighted with meaning as to express more in 


* Letters, Ill, 120-121. 
* Letters, Ill, 121-122. 
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a given thing that he could see in it. ‘Perhaps Emerson is greedy in this 
way sometimes,’ he reflected, ‘but still “they be prave ’ords.”’ In con- 
trast he cited the statues of the Greeks, which though ‘not tormented 
by an ambition to say all, yet include all,’ and the Greek writers, who 
he recalled Landor’s saying ‘were as profound in fixing the limits of 
their art.’ *® In Switzerland in the summer he read Representative Men. 
‘There is a deal of talent in it,’ he wrote his brother Henry. ‘It is both 
ambitious and captivating; but I cannot entirely accept it.’ ® 

During the late 1830’s and the 1840’s Greenough himself wrote 
several essays, chiefly on artistic subjects. Several were printed 1 in 
magazines. The most important was ‘American Architecture,’ which 
appeared in the United States Magazine and Democratic Review for 
August 1843. In it he set forth the theory that the fundamental law of 
all structure is the adaptation of forms to their uses or functions. It 
was a revolutionary theory, which had been circulating in Europe since 
the middle of the preceding century and had already produced new 
architectural designs in England, France, and Germany. Greenough 
arrived at it independently, however, as early as his senior year in 
college, when he broached it in connection with the design he sub- 
mitted in the Bunker Hill Monument contest. In a sense he was entirely 
justified in calling it his own theory and in regarding it as peculiarly 
applicable to architecture in America. 

Upon his arrival in the United States in the autumn of 1851, after an 
absence of eight years, Greenough was dismayed by the artistic scene 
and alarmed by what he regarded as powerful and pernicious foreign 
influences at work in it. He wrote and had published before the year 
was out a severely critical pamphlet entitled Aesthetics at Washington. 
While in the capital he evidently tried to bring his theory of structure 
to public attention in the hope of further combating these influences, 
but he was unsuccessful. Late in December he wrote Emerson asking 
permission to come to Concord to confer about the matter. 


Washington D. C. Dec. 28"’51 
R. W. Emerson Esqr 


My Dear Sir —I ask permission to occupy your attention for a moment 
—I am unwilling to invade your leisure — But I find the men who are 


* Forster, Landor, Il, 266. 


” Letters of Horatio Greenough to His Brother, Henry Greenough, ed. Frances 
B. Greenough (Boston, 1887), p. 236. 
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capable of such investigation as I require, are so busy in holding each 
other’s hands and watching each others eyes, that I cant effect a lodgment 
of my whim-wham —I broached a theory 10 years since (1843) in the 
Democratic Review — a theory of structure — My occupations since that 
time have prevented my doing more than to confirm myself in that theory 
and to ripen it. I find this country in such want of an application, practical, 
immediate and thorough-going of that theory —I find also in the ships — 
the carriages and engines, a partial illustration of the doctrine and a 
glorious foretaste of what structure can be in this country in 10 years 
time — if men of science and speech will come to the rescue of a popula- 
tion struggling amid gewgaws and extravagance after a beauty which 
will never obey other than the call of genius — The men are not wanting 
—if they can be made to see the soundness of the basis. Here is my 
theory of structure A scientific arrangement of spaces and forms to func- 
tions and to site — An emphasis of features proportioned to their gradated 
importance in function — Colour and ornament to be decided and arranged 
and varied by strictly organic laws — having a distinct reason for each 
decision — The entire and immediate banishment of all make-shift and 
make believe — 

Now I wish you to hear me read what I have prepared on this subject 
and I beg you in the interim to reflect that this godlike human body has 
no ornament for the same reason that men do not gild gold — That the 
painted flowers are tinted to enable them to take their respective doses 
of sunlight, and that even the mottled and pearly shells are stained for the 
myriads of the deep — not to charm the idle eye as they are here & there 
one tossed in ruin on the shore. 

This theory is too lovely not to be hated by those who are not loving 
and strong — It is a true theory — and will do for all structure from a 
bedstead to a cathedral what the Doric law did for the Parthenon — It 
will produce harmony — for all machines have a family likeness & are 
blood relations — It will not be monotonous for the wants on which it 
will wait are varied It will be expressive — for a guillotine and a rocking 
chair both speak English — It will be as much more beautiful, than what 
we now possess as a naked Apollo is more beautiful than a tattooed and 
feathered and blanketed savage — 

I wish to strike a blow for this style now because the aesthetical world 
abhors a vacuum, and ours is fast sucking in hostile elements I mean the 
excremental corruptions of foreign and hostile systems. — Pray let me 
know if I can find you at Concord when I come to Boston Will you 
favor me with a few words addressed to care of Henry Greenough Cam- 
bridge Mass—TI had a letter from Landor not long since but missed 
seeing him in London by a strange chance —I found your “representa- 
tive men” in the hands of a dame du Palais at Vienna in ’48 and have 
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learned that she has been exiled — having made herself politically ob- 


noxious — 
Very respectfully yours 
H Greenough. 
Sculptor. 
[envelope: ] R. W. Emerson Esqr 
Care of Geo. B. Emerson Esqr 
Boston. Mass. 


Emerson was delighted by Greenough’s letter. The theory it set 
forth was in agreement with his own organic theory of art and with 
many of his strictures on architecture. He showed the letter to 
Thoreau, who by misunderstanding the scope of Greenough’s theory 
expressed objections that were really in agreement with that theory,” 
and subsequently he quoted the key sentence in this letter in the passage 
on Greenough in English Traits.” His reply was prompt and enthu- 
siastic.”* 


Concord 


Mass. 7 January, 1852 
My dear Sir, 

Your letter which reached me a little indirectly two days ago was the 
happiest omen of the new year & should have been acknowledged at once 
if it had not found me on a working day & inextricably engaged. It was a 
beam of sunlight however & happiest-timed. For I was just now reading 
Garbetts little Essay,?* — Garbett, Ruskins scholar, and I find the pupil a 
better teacher than the master, — then I had read the “Seven Lamps” & 
the “Stones,” and I was proud to find that the doctrine they urge with so 
much energy, you had been teaching long already. I am to go to Boston 
tomorrow, & shall find the Democratic Review of 1843 (which I have 
never seen) without delay. But the doctrine is not one of time, but of 
genius. Genius is forever simple, — white light, & burns up frauds. And 
though we know this assuredly, yet every act & word betraying it does 
not less give us a shock of joy. Well, joy, & the largest fullest unfolding 
to your theory! which I shall faithfully attend. I understand you to promise 
me some written or spoken details, which I am erect to hear. If you come 
to Boston before February, I shall hold you bound to me in Concord 


“The Writings of Henry David Thoreau: Journal, ed. Bradford Torrey 
(Walden Edition, Boston, 1906), III, 181-183. 

*™ Complete Works, V, 6. 

* Reprinted here from Letters, IV, 271-272; see note 2 above. 

“Edward Lacy Garbett, Rudimentary Treatise on the Principles of Design in 
Architecture as Deducible from Nature and Exemplified in the Works of the Greek 
and Gothic Architects (London, 1850). 
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for the earliest day you can spare. On the first of February, I believe I 
am to migrate, for a week or two, into Western New York, & into the 
city of N. Y: but I shall immediately afterward be at home again. I often 
recall quite the most magnanimous theory of art & artists, I have ever 
chanced to hear from one of themselves, namely, a day dream, (or, shall I 
not say, a night vigil,) you gave me on this head in Florence. 

It will be my pleasure to recall it to you, when I see you. Prosperity! 


Yours faithfully 


R. W. Emerson. 
Horatio Greenough, Esq. 


About the same time Emerson copied into his journal the lines 


“These we must join to wake, for these are of the strain 
That justice dare defend, and will the age sustain” 


and underneath them the names of twenty-one contemporary Ameri- 
cans, beginning with Greenough’s.” 

During the next few months Greenough was prevented by various 
activities from going to Concord. Through the winter and spring he 
was involved in two large sculptural projects in New York City, and 
in the summer he settled with his family in Newport. Meantime he 
planned a series of articles to be printed in a newspaper expressing his 
opinion on a variety of subjects, and composed a number of such 
articles. By the summer he had decided to publish them, together with 
some previously printed, as a book, and in August the material was in 
the hands of the publisher G. P. Putnam in New York. 

During these months Greenough was in Boston several times. He 
and Emerson met at various houses and Emerson reminded him of his 
proposed visit to Concord. At last he went, on August 18th, and 
stayed a day and a night. Emerson was captivated. ‘An extraordinary 
man,’ he wrote in his journal of his visitor, 


a man of sense, of virtue, and of rare elevation of thought and carriage. 
One thought of heroes, — of Alfieri, of Michael Angelo, of Leonardo da 
Vinci. How old? “Forty-seven years of joy I have lived” was his answer. 
He makes many of my accustomed stars pale by his clear light. His mag- 


* Journals, VIIl, 272. The lines quoted by Emerson are from a speech by Pallas 
in Ben Jonson’s Golden Age Restored (Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy 
and Evelyn Simpson, Oxford, 1925-52, VII, 425). Emerson also used these lines, 
with others from Pallas’ speech, as the motto for the section headed ‘Heroic’ in 
his anthology of verse entitled Parnassus, published in 1874. I owe the identification 
of the quotation to Professor Carl Strauch, whose edition of Emerson’s poetry is 
eagerly awaited. 
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nanimity, his idea of a great man, his courage, and cheer, and self-reliance, 
and depth, and self-derived knowledge, charmed and invigorated me, as 
none has, who has gone by, these many months. I told him I would fife in 
his regiment. The grandest of democrats. His democracy is very deep, and 
for the most part free from crotchets, — not quite, — and philosophical.”* 


He also recorded several of Greenough’s opinions expressed on this 
occasion — on the unity of humanity and of human activity, on func- 
tion in relation to beauty, on England. 

A few days later Emerson wrote his brother William, who was 
planning to build a new house on Staten Island, suggesting that Green- 
ough be consulted about the design. ‘He is a man full of thoughts & 
knowledge,’ he described the sculptor, 


& hopes to redeem this country from its infinite imitation & meanness in 
building & carving. &c But I do not know if he is enough an architect 
to give a working plan of an edifice. With my faith in him, if I were to 
build, I should send for him to give me a professional visit & counsel either 
before or on my working plan. He is a true doctor of his art.”” 


Two weeks later Geenough’s book was in print, though apparently 
not bound. It bore the title The Travels, Observations, and Experience 
of a Yankee Stonecutter, and gave the name of the author as Horace 
Bender. (Bender was the name of Greenough’s mother’s family.) 
There were eighteen chapters, a preface, and a conclusion. Half the 
chapters dealt with artistic subjects. Four of these had been previously 
printed: ‘Remarks on American Art,’ ‘American Architecture,’ ‘Aes- 
thetics at Washington,’ and “The Stern Claim and the Terrible Law,’ 
the last being a defense of the poet Bryant and the painter Asher B. 
Durand from a critical attack upon them made by G. W. Curtis in the 
New York Tribune. In two other chapters in this group — “The 
Stonecutter’s Creed’ and ‘Relative and Independent Beauty’ — he 
further explicated his theory of functionalism. The second group of 
chapters consisted of aphorisms in the tradition of other artist-essayists 
and expressions of his personal prejudices on a variety of social, moral, 
and political subjects. He was critical of all abstract thought, intolerant 
of the Negro, opposed to the representation of chastity as a virtue, and 
inclined to make issues of small matters — for example, the typography 
of a Springfield, Illinois, bank note, and Webster’s remark when he 
learned that he had lost the Presidential nomination that he was going 


* Journals, VIII, 318-319. 
* Letters, IV, 306. 


° 
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to bed and to sleep. As a whole the volume lacked unity. It contained, 
moreover, numerous typographical errors. 

Having some misgivings when he saw the printed volume, Green- 
ough again turned to Emerson for advice. 


Brooklyn LI. 

Sept 2™4 1852. 
Dear Sir 

I send you herewith my newspaper articles in a book form and ask of 
your kindness to read the chapter headed Stone cutters creed and Relative 
& Independent beauty —I am quite sure that they are not fit for pub- 
lication now that I see them again — but I believe the views are sound — 
Still are they in a shape to make thinkers think — I care not for the slovenly 
opus but I am sensitive about the materia—I am sure I shall have your 
candid opinion —I publish nothing as yet —I wait your answer 

Yours very faithfully 


Horatio Greenough 
[addressed: ] R. W. Emerson Esqr 


Again Emerson responded with enthusiasm. 


Concord 6 September 
Mass. 1852 
My dear Sir, 

I have read your little book twice through, to say the least. I have gone 
back, & up & down, & criss-cross, & now am in a course of reading passages 
to my neighbors: and I assure you, it is a very dangerous book, full of all 
manner of reality & mischievous application, fatal pertinence, & hip- & 
thigh-smiting personality, and instructing us again our will. I am not sure 
of its success as a popular book. The air of haste & of the newspaper, the 
negligence of some indispensable trifles in literary etiquette will hide its 
value from some readers, — and its own kindred & lovers whom it goes out 
to seek, will imperatively ask a more elaborate redaction, —a sinking of the 
ephemeral, & some bridging to the eminent parts: but it contains more 
useful truth than any thing in America I can readily remember; & I should 
think the entire population well employed if they would suspend other 
work for one day & read it. As long as they do not, you may be very sure 
a few of us will profit by the secret & deal it out to them little by little. 
Meantime, you have been unpardonably careless in your proofreading and 
the book now needs a long table of Errata. 

The book does not ‘ie me by surprise, as it would if I had not seen 
the man three weeks before; but it was all the more interesting & lumi- 
nous. So right & high minded as it is, I am only the more sorry that it 
should confound things on the negro question, & put weapons from a most 
unexpected quarter into the hands of the base & greedy partisan. That 
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the negro was a preAdamite, I early discovered, but now that he too reads 
books, the courtesy to present company seems to require that it be a 
little parliamentarily stated. Then, though some fond Las Casas ** or two 
might fetch negroes to save Indians, tis very certain that the first planter 
who turned them or their work into doubloons, if he used Las Casas’s 
words, lied & knew he lied. Earl Grey “would stand by his order”.* I 
hold it to be a paramount law of every aristocracy, that its members do so. 
I require of every reasonable Saxon man not to hold slaves or praise the 
holding, — because he belongs by blood & bone to the other party, & 
nature has not a Saxon ounce to spare. There is plenty of Celtic or Roman 
blood that can hold slaves as innocently as sharks bite, & the grand har- 
monies of nature round them all admirably in: yet we are all pained when 
either quits bis order, when a Turk unturks himself to be a democrat, or 
a Saxon unsaxonises himself for some accidental sympathy. When I begun 
this leaf I did not mean to be betrayed into preaching. 

But man & book are a great possession to me. I wish to get the power of 
them. I am driven once more to revolve the old question, Why not a 
journal in this country that will combine the —' & talent of really 
liberal men? There is plenty of power in New England wasted for 
want of concentration, —& of which the population has need. I am 
tempted to go out into the highways & drum the rappel, now that I see 
this new strength. But, lest I should make no end of this letter, I sub- 
scribe myself 

Yours faithfully, 
R. W. Emerson 


Horatio Greenough. 


My brother William, a lawyer in New York, has lately sold his house 
on Staten Island & is proceeding to build another on his adjacent land. I 
have written to him to say that if I were about to build, I should apply 
to you for professional counsel, though I suppose a working plan for a 
house is not a thing to go to Phidias for. Yet I should not the less wish to 
know what Phidias would say on the subject. I mean to inclose to my 
brother a note to you, & if you chance to have any leisure, I bespeak your 
attention. It is an easy trip to the Island, & the site of his dwelling is noble. 
William E is no artist but is docile and is an honest & worthy man. 


* Bartolomé de las Casas (1474-1566), ‘The Apostle of the Indies,’ who in order 
to save the Indians from exploitation at first recommended that each Spanish colonist 
be empowered to import twelve Negro slaves, but in time acknowledged, to his 
shame, that this was merely substituting one evil for another. 

* When Earl Grey (1764-1845), Prime Minister at the time of the passage of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, was questioned by the Tories as to how far he would carry 
out his principles, he replied with the words here quoted by Emerson. Emerson also 
guoted them in his lecture, ‘The Man of Letters,’ 1863 (Complete Works, X, 251- 
252) and in his journal for 31 October 1867 (Journals, X, 216). 
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I find I have omitted to say what struck me not less than the broad 


good sense of the book, that is, the splendor of statement, which is better 
than Canning.*° 


[envelope: ] Horatio Greenough Esq 
Newport 
R: L. 


On the same day Emerson wrote his brother William again, enclos- 
ing a letter of introduction to Greenough. ‘By all means read this little 
book when it comes out,’ he urged, referring to Greenough’s volume. 
‘All the more because you are building a house. Deep good sense as 
well as a certain splendor like Canning’s has the man, & when one has 
once got his thought, it will stick by you.’ ™ 

Delighted by Emerson’s praise, Greenough decided to revise his 
book. But he was uncertain how to proceed, and during the next two 
months he and Emerson exchanged several letters about the matter. 


Newport. R. I. Sept® 11 
My Dear Sir 

I was prepared for a much severer criticism of my performance than you 
have inflicted and not prepared for the favorable judgments you have pro- 
nounced — perhaps too favorable —I believe the better way will be to 
let this edition lie and only issue a few copies to individuals in order to 
get light and help. 

If you will ponder at leisure the bearing and tendency of the doctrine 
I have set up you will, I think, agree with me that it contemplates changes 
too vast for one life time and a subversion of interests too powerful to 
yield to any mere logic — If it were possible to get your marks against the 
objectionable passages and your hints even such as could be given in one 
word —I should attempt the expurgation and extension of what I have 
written, with a better chance of becoming presentable — 

my adhesion to the South is political and is based on a belief that once 
a ship is at sea whatever else we may do we must let her timbers alone — 
I believe that the example of the north and the growth of the Irish and 
German additions to our population will put an end to slavery sooner than 
any war made upon the south upon moral and scriptural a — Pre- 
cisely because northern morality coexists peacably [sic] with greater woes 
than the woe of Slavery — The South drives negroes not by motu-proprio 
but as the agent and servant of the North and of Europe — In vain shall 
we preach abstractions and perfection to the south while we offer gold 


” George Canning (1770-1827), British statesman, noted for his eloquence as an 
orator. 


™ Letters, IV, 312. 
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for their tobacco cotton and sugar. If we are to act upon the south fairly, 
we must begin by withdrawing the demand for Slave products — England 
has tried this and found that Jehovah was against such coercion — 

I am a staunch believer in free discussion & have no objection to hear 
| amount of abuse of slavery and slave holders — provided there be also 
a fair hearing for the defense — So far as the negro himself is concerned 
I fully believe & roundly declare that I believe he can exist bere only as a 
bondsman — Are we not a little rash in asserting our own freedom? We 
are parts of an organization — and being such can have no freedom as I 
understand that term but by the dissolution of the system of which we 
are fractional and functional components. Now I believe that our law 
is not in harmony with God’s law and that therefore the result of our 
action will be a reductio ad absurdum — We seek not the law — we ask 
for relative success and say one and all — apres moi le deluge. The Homo 
has yet to seek his mission — He has condemned his own nature and at 
the same breath asserted godship — One of these dogmas must give way 
if we are to have other than the see-saw of anarchy and despotism. 


[no signature ] 
[addressed: ] R. W. Emerson Esqr 
Concord Mass. 


Concord, 25 September, 1852 
My dear Greenough, 

I should have replied at once on hearing from you, for I have no more 
to say now than I had then, but that my hour for writing letters has each 
day been interrupted. Print, I say, by all means print what you write. 
The chances are dreadfully against waiting after you have got anything 
to this ripeness. The usefulness of this little book is a commanding reason 
for printing it, — and this to such a theoretic utilitarian should be much. 
But I think your name is material to the book. All these opinions & lessons 
upon houses & furniture & decoration, are interesting & authoritative from 
a sculptor, which the reader would not hold long enough to estimate, 
if he took up the book as essays of an amateur. I do not know but I com- 
plained of a want of perspective in the book. The book should not, what- 
ever its accidental history be, appear as a mere brochure of newspaper 
articles; for the unity of the thought is apparent enough, & therefore a 
very little care would give the immensely additional value only [sic] 
varied applications of one thesis. I should say, then, strike out all names 
& personalities which can be spared, — as giving an ephemeral air. Perhaps 
this applies only to that piece about the critic on Bryant & Durand (Is it 
Curtis?) & certainly the personalities between you & him: Superficially, 
still more important is the suppression of some colloquialisms, some less 

“ low, but some intolerable, like nincompoop, which is repeated. I have put 
a few errata on a slip of paper; but the whole pamphlet should have a care- 
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ful proof reader. For the tendency of the whole writing, do not fancy me 
quite heedless of that, whilst rather we old fellows are only occupied with 
your central affinities, & delight in the antiquity & eternity of your novel- 
ties, whilst you, (as, of course, must happen to a doing man,) are more 
intent on the present applications. I see, too, that I must leave you to 
burn up your own spots like other suns. Yet tis droll to my village eyes, 
that such a man of the world should share some party crotchets which 
I had never before found in such dignified heads, such for instance as deep 
plots of policy ascribed to England, which, we commonly think, is only 
a kind of stupid merchant, helping himself by tours de force. On the black 
question, I see you are incorrigible — for a time. Why offset prostitution 
against slavery legislation? I do not find the parallelism. We do not ordain 
prostitution. We ordain kidnapping. Had we tried to force you to pros- 
titution under penalty of a thousand dollars’ fine, & jail, you might all 
strict parallelism. Besides, the prostitution is not the act of the well- 
meaning & thoughtful classes who are aggrieved by slavery; — No; but 
precisely of the overfed & animal class, who, at the north, like slavery, &, 
at the south, are the drivers & breeders. Ah no, Slavery is a poor hoggish 
thing, with which you & I have nothing to do. 

I have lent the book to my friend Judge (Rockwood) Hoar,® or I do 
not know but I should try your temper with even a longer letter. Chan- 
ning ** & Thoreau, who are both excellent readers, agree with me in the 
importance of the book. Its radical good sense, its reality, & its strong 
American flavor captivated them also. And the holding back is not to be 
thought of. 


R. W.E. 


Cambridge 20" Oct’ 1852 
R. W. Emerson Esq 


Dear Sir 


I am anxious to speak with you once more about my pamphlet — 
particularly since I have developed somewhat farther my views of structure 
and of organization. 

If you can give me an hour or two more of your leisure I believe that 
I am better prepared to profit by them than before — I beg you to present 
me respectfully to Mrs E — 
Very faithfully yours 
Hor? Greenough 
Sculptor. 


= Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar (1816-1895), Boston lawyer and jurist. 

* William Ellery Channing (1818-1901), poet and man of letters. According to 
Emerson, he thought the town of Concord should have ordered from Greenough 
a statue of Sophia, the wife of George Ripley, for the Town Hall (Letters, IV, 409). 
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Concord, 21 Oct. 1852. 
My dear Greenough, 

I am very happy that you will come to see me. I wish it were today — 
But I go to Plymouth, on Saturday, for two days, Then, Tuesday shall 
be my day. Cannot you come on Tuesday, leaving Boston at 12 noon? 
We will let you go down, on the next day, or the next after, if it prove 
stormy weather. Send me a line that Tuesday suits you; if not, name the 
first day after. Here are some lines from Martial which fit you. My wife 
depends on seeing you. 

Yours, 
R. W. Emerson 


Horatio Greenough. 


[envelope: ] Horatio Greenough, Esq. 
Care of Henry Greenough, Esq 
Cambridge. 
Mass. 
[enclosed: ] 
Ede tuos tandem populo, Faustine, libellos, 
Et cultum docto pectore profer opus: 
Quod nec Cecropiae damnent Pandionis arces, 
Nec sileant nostri, praetereant que senes. 
Ante fores stantem dubitas admittere famam? 
Teque piget curae praemia ferre tuae? 
Post te victurae, per te quoque vivere, chartae 
Incipiant: cineri gloria sera venit. 
Martial 
Lib. I. 26.4 


Cambridge 22™¢ Oct" 1852. 
Dear Sir 


I will come to you on Tuesday next as you indicate and will take the 
12 o clock train. ; 

I only wait to get rid of certain not important or rather impertinent parts 
in order to obey you and publish —I write amid an immense row —a 
discussion of spiritual rappings and must say au revoir! 


Very gratefully 
yours 
Horatio Greenough 


“*Give at length to the people, Faustinus, your books, and send forth a work, 
polished by your learned skill, which Pandion’s Cecropian heights would not con- 
demn, nor our sages dismiss in silence and pass by. Do you hesitate to admit Fame 

” that stands before your doors, and shrink from winning the reward of your care? 
Let writings that will live after you by your aid also begin to live now; to the ashes 
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Greenough went to Concord on October 25 and spent the day with 
Emerson. Again the two men talked of a variety of subjects — Fourier, 
England, sex, Puritan aesthetics, diet, ornament, the Elgin marbles, 
foreign influence in America — and Emerson recorded Greenough’s 
opinions in his journal at even greater length. A few days later he 


wrote Greenough a letter containing further suggestions about the 
book. 


Concord, 1 November 1852 
My dear Greenough, 

I have looked through the book again, and I do not quite find any 
chapter which I like to suppress. The brush with the Tribune is the one 
I had first marked: but that contains good sense, &, with a little dropping 
of the compliments, on which I must insist, that may stand. The chapter 
on Webster’s night-cap, of course, cannot now stand, unless with some 
grave & generous preamble inserted. For that on chastity,— you must 
judge for yourself. I like it well enough. That on abolition, I have told 
you, is bad: if you print it, we will roast you. The Illinois bank-note, 
again, — whether you keep these lighter craft, must depend on how 
much solider matter you may find in your portfolio. Some or all of the 
Preface, I could willingly spare, —if I came to particulars, —for in- 
stance, the first page. But there is no end of this paring & chipping, when 
one begins; and I will stuff my cavils into my Errata. Rather than not 
publish, if the sponge & interpolation take too much time, print away, 
good & bad, with all my heart; and suddenly. 

I see p. — good strictures on Academy Education abroad. W. H. 
Furness, Jr.°° a young artist, — crayon sketches,—son of Dr. F.* of 
Phila., told me in the street, a day or two since, he goes presently to Dus- 
seldorf. I said remembering the feats or sublime [sic] of drawing-school 
exercise which I had lately seen in the Dusseldorf gallery,— “Do the 
masters say that is wisest? if Mr Greenough were in Boston, I should send 
you to him to ask.” Or, is it best, the boys should all go somewhere, for 
a kind of shock & salubrious alterative in their training? 

You have done me a world of good by a pair of conversations. May I 
often see you! 

R. W. Emerson 


H. Greenough 


of the dead glory comes too late’— Martial, Epigrams, I, xxv, tr. Walter C. A. 
Ker (London, 1919), I, 45. 

* Journals, VIII, 331-333, and MS Journal GO (1852), pp. 212-217. 

* William Henry Furness, Jr (1827-1867), portrait painter. 

* William Henry Furness, Sr (1802-1896), a college mate of Emerson’s, pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church in Philadelphia for fifty years, father and grand- 
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Newport. R.I. 
Nov 4th 
Dear Mr Emerson 

A thousand thanks for your suggestions, I will avail myself of them one 
and all —I enclose more words “in behalf of this Falstaff” I wish you to 
tell me its weak point — since you are the man midwife of my babe. I 
will fight this fight to the end of all time for I believe we are after all 
together — 

I thought you would be puzzled to trim my style — its like washing 
dirt and only makes mud of it — A clown is never so clownish as when 
he tries to behave — Perhaps I shall do better as I go on — Here is a mis- 
sive from G P Putnam — are you in the list? 

I wish you would run your pen through what offends you as you read. 
I fear you may get used to it as I have to tobacco I beg, my respects to 
Mrs Emerson and to Edith & Emma 

Yours faithfully 
Hor? Greenough 


P.S. Dusseldorf can neither make nor mar a man — he might do worse — 


[addressed: ] R. W. Emerson Esqr 
Concord. Mass*s 


Cambridge Mass. Nov roth 52. 
My Dear Mr Emerson 
I am going to undertake the reading of 2 lectures and have no copy of 
my pamphlet. Will you send me your copy by mail If you should still 
hold the Addenda about Slavery I shall beg you to send that with them. 
I am anxious to do some thing in order to get the means to print and 
mean to make my theory live according to the strictest rule of demand 


& supply 
I have written a criticism of Mr Parker’s sermon — 
Yours faithfully 
H. Greenough 
Sculptor 
[addressed:] R. W. Emerson Esqr 
Concord. Mass. 
Concord. 


11 Novr 1852 
My dear Greenough, 


I sent the book by mail, this morn*, & now enclose the chapter. I am 


* father of Horace Howard Furness, Sr and Jr, the editors of the Variorum Shake- 
speare. For yet another son, Frank, see below, p. 115. 
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sorry that a mountain of letters which the ridiculous trade of lecturing 
piles up for me added to some other imperative circumstances at home, 
have left me no leisure to write you at once, & as I would, on this appen- 
dix. But though the piece has its merits, & may well go with its antece- 
dents, it is very splendidly wasted powder, & all makes only more flagrant 
this new example of genius spent in a bad cause. Indeed, the whole thing 
ranges itself under the dread old category of liberty & necessity, — all the 
reason being on one side, all experience on the other. Hence, in dialectics, 
it is pertinent to argue for slavery, but to practical purposes, tis reckoned 
the high absurd, as if, finding my knave disposed to steal, I should expound 
to him the eternal foreordination, & the irresponsibility of men. 
I sent you my copy, but must have it again without fail. 


Yours faithfully, 


R. W. Emerson 
Horatio Greenough. 


Shortly after writing this letter Emerson invited Greenough to meet 


Arthur Hugh Clough, whom he had encouraged to visit the United 
States. 


Concord 17 Nov™ 
Dear Greenough 


Will you not help & oblige me by coming to dine with me to meet 
Clough, & a few other friends, at the Tremont House, Boston, next Satur- 
day at 3 p.m. 

Yours faithfully, 


R. W. Emerson 
Horatio Greenough. 


The dinner was given on November 21. Besides Greenough, the 
guests included Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Theodore Parker, 
Charles Sumner, and Samuel Ward. 

On November 24 and 29 Greenough delivered two public lectures 
in Boston on ‘Art as Related to Life,’ using some of the material in his 
book. A few days afterward he became deranged, was taken to 
McLean’s Hospital in Somerville, and died there on December 18 of a 
condition diagnosed as brain fever. 

Emerson was at this time on a lecture tour in the West. For several 
months after he heard the news he was deeply affected. ‘Our few fine 
persons are apt to die,’ he wrote Carlyle in April 1853. ‘Horatio 
Greenough, a sculptor, whose tongue was far cunninger in talk than 
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his chisel to carve, and who inspired great hopes, died two months ago 
at forty-seven years.’ ** In July he wrote in his journal: 


I do not think of any American in the century who would make so good 
a subject for a lecture as Greenough. But oh to hear again his own eloquent 
and abounding discourse! — but he passed away suddenly like the bright- 
est of mornings. 

I account that man, one product of American soil (born in Boston), as 
one of the best proofs of the capability of this country — 

We have one memorial of him always before us. He gave the model of 
the Bunker Hill Monument. He said, “An obelisk says but one word, 
Here! but it speaks very loud.” * 


Ten years later, when Horatio’s brother Henry was making an 
effort to collect Horatio’s manuscripts, Emerson was asked for the loan 
of letters that Horatio had written him. He replied to Henry, taking 
the occasion to render another tribute to the sculptor. 


Concord 
September 15, 1863 
My dear Sir, 

I received, many days ago, a note from Mrs Agassiz,*° written in behalf 
of Mrs Horatio Greenough, requesting me to send you any letters | 
might possess, written by her husband. I found this letter waiting for me 
on my return from a journey, & have since been hindered from attending 
to it by an inconvenient illness which has put all my writing in arrears. 

I have but a single letter of any importance from your brother, and on 
this I have always set a very high value. It promised me a visit, which | 
did not fail to claim when he came to Boston; but, though I had interviews 
with him at different houses, he never came to mine till in August 1852. 
He stayed a day & a night, a most memorable visit. Until that day | 
had no knowledge of the power of his genius, or the wealth of his mind. 
His ingenuity his variety of knowledge, his eloquence, his power of illus- 
tration, his high moral demands, his ideal democracy, &, through all, the 
perpetual presence of the Artist, were an incessant surprise & delight to 
me. It happened, that Mr George Bradford, an old college classmate of 
his, called on me, & found him here; & I remember that he was not less 
delighted & not less astonished than I, at his admirable discourse. I think — 
in the following October — he came to see me again, and, — whether be- 


* The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Charles 
Eliot Norton (London, 1883), II, 219. 

* Journals, VIII, 390-391. See also Journals, X, 234: ‘I hold it a proof of our 
high capabilities that Horatio Greenough was born in Boston.’ 

“Probably Mrs Louis Agassiz, wife of the great natural scientist. Her note is 
not to be found among the Emerson papers at Harvard. 
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fore or after I cannot tell, — sent me his “Stonecutter’s Creed” or “Con- 
fessions,” to look over. But no important letters passed, & he soon re- 
called the printed sheets, which, he said, he should make the basis of some 
Lectures he was promising to read. I made a journey in the autumn & 
winter to the west, and in Cincinnati learned what an end had come to all 
my joy & exultation. It was the more deplorable, that he appeared to be 
in the perfection of manly power & beauty. I must think that the country 
has never met so great an intellectual loss as in that life; and I say it in the 
recollection of his extraordinary conversation, which seemed to me to 
cast all his works of art with all their excellences into shade. 

I am very glad to know that you have the design of collecting his manu- 
scripts. I shall wait for them eagerly. I send you the letter I have men- 
tioned, & shall be glad to have it restored.** He had been in habits of 
intercourse, when I saw him, with so many intelligent men, that I think 
it would be possible to collect many valuable anecdotes. 

With pleasant remembrances of personal kindness from yourself, long 
since, I am, dear sir, 


Yours respectfully, 


R. W. Emerson 
Henry Greenough, Esq. 


[envelope:] Henry Greenough, Esq. 
Cambridge — 


Mass*s 


Henry promptly expressed his thanks for Emerson’s ‘beautiful 
tribute’ and hoped to be allowed to publish it. He showed it to 
Greenough’s widow, who was both ‘deeply moved and highly grati- 
fied.’ “ Unfortunately the editorial project was not carried out. 

Throughout the active years of Emerson’s life after 1852 Greenough 
was often in his thought. He read Henry T. Tuckerman’s Memorial 
of Horatio Greenough, printed in 1853, which contained several 
hitherto unprinted essays by the sculptor, and others that were printed 
for the first time in the Crayon in 1855. The latter he thought were 
‘excellent.’ “* Fragments of Greenough’s conversation occasionally 
came back to him and he made notes of them in his journal.“* English 
Traits, with its account of his meeting with Greenough in Florence 

“ This was the letter of 21 December 1851, printed above. Henry Greenough 
returned it 21 September 1863 (see note 42). 

“Letters of Henry Greenough to Emerson, 16 and 21 September 1863 (Harvard 
College Library). 

“ Letters, IV, 507. 

“MS Journal VS (1853), p. 296 (excerpt printed in Hopkins, Spires of Form, 
p. 240); Journals, VIII, 552, IX, 155; MS Journal NY (1868), pp. 94-97, 160. 
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and of Greenough’s theory of structure, appeared in 1856. Society 
and Solitude, published in 1870, contained two allusions to Green- 
ough.*° 

In 1868 Emerson reread some of the essays in Tuckerman’s volume, 
probably in connection with the lecture on ‘Art and Nature’ that he 
delivered on October 12 in Boston. In his journal for that year under 
the heading ‘Art’ he copied a number of quotations from ‘Aesthetics 
at Washington’ and one from ‘Relative and Independent Beauty.’ “* 
Among his notes for the lecture is a list of ‘Memorabilia,’ headed by 
the name of Greenough, and in his introduction he cites Greenough 
along with Winckelmann, Goethe, Charles Bell, Ruskin, Garbett, 
Francis C. Penrose, and Viollet-le-Duc as having disclosed facts that 
‘are joyful possessions which no man could forego, & which we rank 
close beside the disclosures of natural history.’ ** 

An extract from this lecture including mention of Greenough was 
secured from Emerson by Mrs T. W. Higginson and sent to Mrs 
Greenough. Mrs Greenough read it, she wrote Emerson, ‘with the 
deepest emotion.’ So gratified was she that she proposed that Emerson 
write Greenough’s life. ‘I have long wished,’ she continued, 


that a life of Mt Greenough should be written by some contemporary who 
knew and appreciated him, and could you be induced to give these remi- 
niscences a permanent form, I could after my return to America place 
papers, and a mass of correspondence, in your hands which would, I think, 
facilitate the task. 

At one time, M' Henry Greenough intended to write a life of his brother, 
and from his knowledge of his boyhood, and his early art-life such a 
record would have been valuable, but so many years have now passed 
that it is useless to expect any thing from his pen, and it will give me the 
sincerest pleasure should you be willing to act as my husband’s biographer 


— You understood him & in your hands I feel that his character & talents 
are safe.** 


Emerson’s reply to this letter seems not to have been preserved. 
Whether he would ever have considered acceding to Mrs Greenough’s 


“ Pp. 42, 262 (Complete Works, VII, 47, 293). 

“ MS Journal NY, pp. 94-97. 

“MS ‘Art and Nature,’ p. 1 (Harvard College Library). For his reading in 
Chickering Hall in Boston in March 1869 Emerson may have selected passages from 
Greenough, but he did not read them (Journals, X, 283). 


“Louisa Gore Greenough to Emerson, Rome, 18 March 1869 (Harvard College 
Library). 
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request is doubtful, but by this date certainly his declining strength 
prevented his undertaking such a project. 

Yet the memory of Greenough persisted. In 1871, among the late 
entries in his journal, Emerson wrote the words ‘My Men,’ followed 
by eighteen names; Greenough’s was among them.“ 

In his aesthetic thought during these decades of the 1850’s and 1860's 
Emerson seems to have been to some extent influenced by Green- 
ough.” As aestheticians, both men were organicists, but whereas 
Emerson’s organicism was fundamentally philosophic, Greenough’s 
was not. It is thus noteworthy that in later years Emerson tended to 
give more recognition to the element of functionalism in beauty; to 
Greenough it was the chief element. The essays ‘Beauty’ in The 
Conduct of Life (1860) and ‘Art’ in Society and Solitude (1870) 
differ chiefly from Emerson’s treatment of these subjects in Nature 
(1836) and Essays (1841) in their greater emphasis on fitness to an end 
or to action, the absence of embellishment, the necessary. 

Thus both directly and apparently indirectly, through the ex- 
pression of his own modified ideas, Emerson brought some of Green- 
ough’s ideas to public attention over a considerable period of time. His 
recommendation of the sculptor in November 1852 to the artist son 
of his old and intimate friend W. H. Furness is particularly significant. 
Another son of Furness, Frank, became a prominent architect, whose 
buildings and pronouncements on architecture marked him as a pioneer 
in the new functional and organic movement. In his office in Philadel- 
phia young Louis Sullivan worked for half a year in 1873 on his first 
job. Certainly Frank Furness was familiar with the architectural 

“ Journals, X, 357. 

® Mr De Zurko thinks that Greenough and Emerson helped each other to de- 
velop theories of architectural beauty (‘Greenough’s Theory of Beauty,’ p. 113, 
and Origins of Functionalist Theory, p. 217). But there is no evidence, despite Mr 
De Zurko’s remarks, that Greenough imparted his architectural theory to Emerson 
in 1833 (though it was by that time fully developed); that Emerson heard of it 
before 1852; or that Greenough was at any time influenced by Emerson’s ideas 
about art or architecture (or, for that matter, about slavery or England). 

Miss Hopkins regards the similarity of Emerson’s and Greenough’s theories 
of architecture as ‘interrelation rather than influence’ (Spires of Form, p. 89). She 
is not, however, concerned with minor variations in Emerson’s statements of his 
theory at different times, nor does she point out that Emerson’s theory was never 
developed to a degree comparable with that of Greenough’s. 

Mr Metzger (Emerson and Greenough) treats the aesthetics of both Greenough 


and Emerson as parallel expressions of transcendentalism. But in so doing he fails 
to take cognizance of essential differences between them. 
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theories of Emerson and other transcendentalists whom his father 
knew, and it seems likely that through Emerson his attention was 
called directly to Greenough.” 

For all their congeniality, however, Emerson and Greenough were 
essentially different in their intellectual natures. The sculptor remained 
hostile to abstraction, despite his admiration for the transcendentalist. 
‘Greenough called my contemplations, &c. “the masturbation of the 
brain,” ’ Emerson recorded in his journal for 1852." ‘But,’ he count- 
ered at a later date, ‘the artist life seems to me intolerably thin and 
superficial.’ ** Communication between them was limited. “Horatio 
Greenough shone,’ Emerson wrote in 1868, ‘but one only listened to 
him’; ** it was the same with Carlyle, he added. 

Yet in this passage Emerson apparently included Greenough among 
those men in whose company in former years he had been able to think 
‘easily and happily.’ He considered such intercourse ‘essential . . . to 
fruitfulness in writing,’ and he felt he could not ‘exaggerate its im- 
portance among the resources of inspiration.’ If the transcendentalist 
was chiefly responsible for the propagation of the sculptor’s revolu- 
tionary theory of architecture, the sculptor was a source of delight and 
of inspiration to the transcendentalist throughout the greater part of 
his creative life. 


NaTHALIA WRIGHT 


“Richard P. Adams, in ‘Architecture and the Romantic Tradition: Coleridge to 
Wright,’ American Quarterly, IX (1957), 46-62, was first to point out the probability 
that the chief line of descent of the organic idea as applied to architecture in 
America was from Greenough to Emerson to Furness to Sullivan to Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

® MS Journal GO, p. 131. 

® Journals, TX, 155. 

“MS Journal NY, p. 43. 








The Literature of the Street Railway 


HE recent abandonment of the last street railway line in New 

York City,’ the uncertain future of the remaining routes in 

Cambridge, and the present low estate of this form of trans- 

portation in most parts of the English-speaking world sug- 
gest that this is a good time for at least a partial review of the literature 
on the subject. The account here offered will make no pretense to 
completeness and will be principally limited to American publications. 
However, it is hoped to provide some landmarks for those who may 
be interested.” 

Public transit service, which now, despite automotive inroads, seems 
an indispensable element of urban life, is a relatively modern idea. 
Vehicles hired to individual order — represented today by the taxicab 
— have a longer history; John Taylor the water-poet complained of 
the hackney coaches’ competition with the London watermen.* The 
stage coach operated over a fixed route between towns, carrying all 
who wished to ride. However, the idea of a public transport service 
operating on fixed routes within a city was an invention of the fertile 
mind of Blaise Pascal. With associates who provided financial backing, 
he proposed such a service in 1658 and put it into operation in Paris 
in 1662 under the name ‘carrosses a cinq sols.’ * The innovation seemed 
successful but lasted only a few years; the time was not yet ripe. 


* New York Times, 7 April 1957. 

* Almost all the books and pamphlets mentioned herein, and at least 
files of nearly all the periodicals, are in the Baker Library of the Harvard Business 
School, the Harvard College Library, or the private collection of the writer. Baker 
has the strongest collection over-all, while the College Library has more regulatory 
reports and guidebooks, and the writer’s collection more of the latter-day enthusi- 
asts’ publications. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology Library has two peri- 
odicals that are not at Harvard, the Street Railway Gazette and the Electrical Nortb- 
west, and a more nearly complete file of the Street Railway Journal, lacking only 
Vol. 1, No. 1. 

*See Henry Charles Moore, Omnibuses and Cabs (London, 1902), pp. 182- 
183. The relevant pamphlets by Taylor are: The World Runnes on Wheeles (Lon- 
don, 1623) and The Old, Old, Very Old Man: or, The Age and Long Life of 
Thomas Par . . . Whereunto Is Added a Postscript, Shewing the Many Remarkable 
Accidents That Hapned in the Life of This Old Man (London, 1635). 

*L. J. N. Monmerqué, Les Carrosses a cing sols, ou les omnibus du dix-septiéme 
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In 1827 or shortly before, Stanislas Baudry, a retired military doctor, 
opened a public coach service between Nantes and a bathhouse that 
he owned at nearby Richebourg. This service, in the twilight zone 
between a short-distance stage coach and a true city transit route, was 
perhaps not unique. However, this Nantes line is doubly important: 
to it was first applied the term ‘omnibus’ and its success encouraged 
Baudry to begin an omnibus service in Paris, which he did on 30 Janu- 
ary 1828.° By this time the need was well established and omnibus 
routes rapidly multiplied. George Shillibeer, an English coach builder 
resident in Paris, was quick to see the possibilities in the new method 
of transportation and brought the omnibus to London in 1829. The 
first omnibus in New York was introduced in 1831 by Abraham 
Brower. 

At the same time the railroad fever was also sweeping both sides 
of the Atlantic. The first street railway was a railroad that by force 
of circumstances provided a local service with horse-drawn cars on 
city streets. The New York and Harlaem Rail Road was planned 
to link the remoter parts of Manhattan with New York City, which 
then occupied only the lower end of the island. The charter as first 
granted by the legislature, on 25 April 1831, allowed the railroad to 
come only as far south as 23rd Street, the upper limit of paved streets. 
However, on 6 April 1832, a more favorable grant was received (like 
the first, subject to approval by the city), permitting construction into 
the city proper, and it was the city portion that was first built. On 
26 November 1832, the line opened on the Bowery, from Prince Street 
to 14th Street. The first street car, named John Mason for the presi- 
dent of the new enterprise, was built by John Stephenson (1809— 
1893), who had also built the first omnibus in New York. 

The Baker Library at the Harvard Business School has several con- 
temporary pamphlets that tell the story of this first street railway. A 
Law to Authorise the New-York and Harlem Rail Road Company to 
Construct Their Rail Way (New York, 1831), actually the city ordi- 
nance (approved by the Mayor 22 December 1831) accepting the 
first state charter, provides that the city may remove the rails on one 
siécle (Paris, 1828); Morris Bishop, Pascal: The Life of Genius (New York, 1936), 
PP- 313, 318-320, 386. 

* Dictionnaire de biographie frangaise, Vol. V, col. 901; A. Guépin, Histoire de 
Nantes, 2nd ed. (Nantes, 1839), p. 576; L. Dubech and P. d’Espezel, Histoire de 


Paris {Paris, 1931), II, 94. The word ‘omnibus’ was quickly accepted and appears 
in the Dictionnaire de l Académie Frangaise, 6th ed. (Paris, 1835). 
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month’s notice if they prove an impediment and the impediment is 
not remedied. A Statement of Facts in Relation to the Origin, Progress, 
and Prospects of the New-York and Harlaem Rail Road Company 
(New York, 1833) tells the story of the planning and opening of 
the world’s first city railway line, though its uniqueness was not recog- 
nized by the author, who says that public opinion veered in favor of 
the railway after Baltimore admitted one. This reference was to the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which was allowed to extend its tracks 
through Pratt Street in 1831; the distinction between local and long- 
distance transport was not as sharp as it later became. 

With the next pamphlet, Report of the President of the New York 
and Harlem Rail Road Company on the Affairs of the Company, 
January 1, 1837, one begins to see more of actual street railway opera- 
tion. As President Abraham R. Lawrence describes the service, cars 
started running at seven in the morning in winter and at five in sum- 
mer, and ran until ten o’clock at night. Ninety-six minutes were al- 
lowed for the round trip to and from Yorkville, which had been 
reached in 1834. The one way fare was 12 1/2 cents, or, if the pas- 
senger rode only below 42nd Street, 6 cents. The president speaks 
plaintively of a perennial problem that is now solved in a somewhat 
different, if still more costly, manner: “The deep snow which fell 
last winter, and which deprived us of the use of our rails for several 
weeks, essentially diminished our receipts of fare, obliged us to pur- 
chase sleighs as a substitute for cars, and to expend nearly $2,000 in 
cleaning the track.’ He expected a future saving ‘by wintering one- 
third of our horses at a reduced rate in the country, during at least 
four months in the year.’ 

By 1841 horse cars ran every five minutes as far as 27th Street and 
the line had been extended to Fordham, with steam trains handlin 
the longer runs, but the company was in a bad way financially. A 
bane of local transportation even more serious than snow had been dis- 
covered. According to the Report of the Committee Appointed at a 
Meeting of the Stockholders of the New York and Harlem Rail Road 
Company, Held at the City Hotel, August 30th, 1841, to Inquire into 
the Past Management, Present Condition, and Future Prospects of the 
Company (New York, 1841), ‘it is worthy of remark . . . that pres- 
sure of travel upon the road generally, through the day is in one direc- 
tion — either towards or from the city, and that under the present 
regulation of having the cars depart at the stated periods throughout 
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the day without regard to the current of travel, the cars which go in 
one direction filled with passengers immediately return empty.’ The 
past management is rather unreasonably blamed for failing to find a 
solution to an essentially insoluble problem. 

Meanwhile, another street railway had opened in New Orleans, then 
the fourth or fifth largest city in the United States. The main line of the 
New Orleans and Carrollton was steam operated and might be con- 
sidered a suburban rather than a city railway, but the branches, which 
opened first, in January 1835, were strictly street car lines. 

No new cities joined the ranks until after 1850, but then within a 
few years the idea spread like wildfire. More lines were opened in 
New York and in Brooklyn in the early fifties, one in Paris in 1854, 
and two in Boston (the Cambridge Rail Road and the Metropolitan 
Rail Road to Roxbury) in 1856. In Philadelphia no fewer than seven 
roads opened in the first year, 1858, and eleven more in 1859. Pittsburgh 
and Chicago were among other cities in which railways opened in 
1859. 

By 1859 it was possible for Alexander Easton of Philadelphia to 
write A Practical Treatise on Street or Horse-Power Railways (Phila- 
delphia, 1859), based on the experience of several roads. Much of this 
pioneer general work is taken up with data for investors, meant to an- 
swer the question of whether to build a street railway, but there are also 
chapters dealing with construction and operation. Plates include several 
full-size cross sections of rails: choice of a rail that would be suitable 
for horse cars and not objectionable to carriages and wagons was a 
very critical factor in the success of the early street railways, and there 
is some evidence that improved rail design was a major factor in the 
sudden expansion after a slow start spanning twenty years. 

Urban tramways were introduced into England with great fanfare 
by the eccentric and many-sided American George Francis Train. He 
published Observations on Horse Railways, Addressed to the Right 
Hon. Milner Gibson, M. P., President of the Board of Trade (London 
and Liverpool, 1860),° to advocate the building of street railways 
in England, especially in London. Finding much resistance in the 
metropolis, and also in Liverpool although he was well connected there, 
he built his first line in Birkenhead, across the Mersey from Liverpool. 


* The first edition apparently was published in February; a second, with title 
Observations on Street Railways [etc.], came out in July or August, and adds dis- 
cussion 6f the Birkenhead plans. 
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Not a man to do anything quietly, Train celebrated the opening of 
his Birkenhead tramway with a banquet of which Baker Library has 
the published account: Report of the Banquet Given by George Fran- 
cis Train, Esq., of Boston, U. S., to Inaugurate the Opening of the 
First Street Railway in Europe, at Birkenhead, August 30, 1860; with 
Opinions of the Press on the Subject of Street Railways; Reported by 
Lee and Nightingale, Liverpool.’ A list of those invited who did not 
attend included the Emperors of Russia and Austria, the Pope, Gari- 
baldi, and the President of the United States. Train did succeed in 
opening lines in London the following year but anti-tram sentiment 
in England has always been strong and after legal proceedings his Lon- 
don lines were ordered removed, and the main period of London tram- 
way development did not begin until 1870. 

The horse car — which was often in fact a mule car — dominated 
city transportation in most places in the sixties, seventies, and eighties. 
A pocket rule book in the Baker Library, Regulations of Kinsman St. 
R. R. (Cleveland, [187-—? ]), gives interesting sidelights on actual opera- 
tions. Rule 1 enjoins drivers to ‘walk all curves and switches’ and 
Rule 4 instructs them to ‘favor [their teams] in hot weather as much 
as possible and keep on time.’ 

Horse power was slow, and what was more, it was expensive; there 
was much interest in mechanical substitutes. For a long time the only 
practical possibility seemed to be steam. As has been stated, the two 
original street railways used steam for a part of their operation, and 
much ingenuity later went into the development of steam motors that 
would be unobjectionable in city streets. The steam tram has a long 
history, but its scope was for the most part limited to suburban routes, 
though in a few places, notably Sydney, Australia, it was adopted for 
complete urban systems.® Steam also powered the first successful 
elevated railway (New York, 1871),° and, incredible as it now seems, 
the first subways (London, 1863). This paper, however, will not at- 


* This title ignores the horse railway from Paris to St Cloud, which Train did not 
consider worthy of the name. See Observations, 1st ed., p. 10. 

*The Sydney steam trams began operation in 1879 and were electrified for the 
most part soon after the turn of the century, the last vestige disappearing so re- 
cently as 1943. 

* An attempt to operate by cable in 1868 ended in failure. See William Fullerton 
Reeves, The First Elevated Railroads in Manhattan and the Bronx (New York, 
1936). 
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tempt to cover the field of rapid transit — off-street services typically 
furnished by trains stopping at relatively widely spaced stations. 

In 1873 a new invention — like most, not without antecedents — 
came into the tramway world virtually fully developed. Andrew 
Smith Hallidie, an engineer and manufacturer of wire rope in San 
Francisco, built the Clay Street Hill Cable Rail Road. The cars were 
hauled by an endless cable driven by a steam engine in a powerhouse 
situated along the line. The cable ran in a conduit under the street 
and was seized and released by a grip mechanism attached to the car 
and passing through a slot. Clay Street had been entirely too steep 
for horse cars, but the advantages of the new system on hills were not 
lost on existing operators, and the next cable route (1877) was a con- 
verted horse car line, the Sutter Street Railway, also in San Francisco. 

Additional lines were opened in the same city in the next few years. 
Then in 1882 the cable car so to speak came down from the hills; the 
Chicago City Railway, a large and thriving horse car system serving 
an area practically without grades, cabled its main lines,”® and in 1883 
the Market Street Railway of San Francisco also cabled its generally flat 
main line as well as its branches, some of which were hilly. Henry 
Root, who had built the California Street Cable Railroad for Leland 
Stanford, was in charge of this latter project and tells of many details 
in his Personal History and Reminiscences, privately printed in San 
Francisco in 1921. Cable was also used for the railway on the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, which opened in 1883. 

The investment in track, conduit, and power plants for the cable 
system was very heavy, and could be repaid only on lines of dense 
trafic. For a brief time in the middle and late eighties, however, 
cable cars seemed to have a considerable future in the large-city field. 
The leading contemporary manual is British: A Treatise upon Cable 
or Rope Traction, as Applied to the Working of Street and Other 
Railways, by J. Bucknall Smith (London, 1887). The numerous illus- 
trations of under-the-street mechanisms required by the system are 
especially interesting. Baker Library also has a well-illustrated book- 
let * issued by a patent-pool company formed to sell eastern rights to 


* Described in H. H. Windsor, Souvenir: A Short Description of the Cable Sys- 
tem as Operated by the Chicago City Railway Company (Chicago, 1887). 

“Pacific Cable Railway Company, The System of Wire-Cable Railways for 
Cities and Towns, as Operated in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, New York, Cincinnati, Hoboken, etc. (San Francisco, 1887). 
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the patents of Hallidie, Root, and other San Francisco inventors, who 
until this time had been distinct rivals. 

Eventually about thirty-five cities in the world, nearly all of them 
in the United States, Great Britain, and Australasia, had cable cars of 
the Hallidie continuous rope type.” Today only San Francisco re- 
mains, although the last line in Dunedin, New Zealand, closed down 
as recently as 2 March 1957.” 

In contrast with the cable system, which was mechanically success- 
ful from the first (in part because there was much cable experience in 
mining work behind it), the early development of electricity as a 
motive power for street railways was slow and halting. This time the 
United States was not the pioneer, though Thomas Davenport of 
Vermont had demonstrated a toy electric railway as early as 1835. 
The first practical electric car was shown by Siemens at the Berlin 
exposition of 1879. Commercial installations during the next several 
years followed at a very slow pace, with many different ‘systems’ and 
no standardization. A book by Robert Luce, Electric Railways and the 
Electric Transmission of Power Described in Plain Terms (Boston, 
1886), gives the state of the art at this rather primitive stage. Siemens 
was the leader, with roads at Lichterfelde near Berlin (1881), from 
Portrush to Bushmills near the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland (1883), 
and at Médling near Vienna (1884). Underground current collection 
was introduced by Bentley and Knight at Cleveland in 1884 and by 
Holroyd Smith at Blackpool, England, in 1885. Leo Daft used an 
electrified third rail on the suburban Baltimore and Hampden in 1885. 
John C. Henry, experimenting in Kansas City from 1884, had a line 
there in commercial operation in 1886. Charles Van Depoele built 
several lines about this time, the most ambitious being the first city- 
wide electric street car system in the world at Montgomery, Alabama, 
in 1886. The real breakthrough came in January 1888, when Frank 

* Funiculars or inclines, in which two counterbalanced cars attached to a cable 
go up and down a hill in unison, were and are more common. The Angel’s Flight in 
Los Angeles, opened in 1901, is perhaps the most familiar American example. 

* Electric Traction (Melbourne), May 1957, p. 7. 

Modern treatments of the cable system include Edgar M. Kahn, Cable Car Days 
in San Francisco, 2nd ed. (Stanford University, Calif., 1944); Frank Parker, Anatomy 
of the San Francisco Cable Car (Stanford University, Calif., 1946); Lucius Beebe 
and Charles Clegg, Cable Car Carnival (Oakland, Calif., 1951); and George W. Hil- 
ton, Cable Railways of Chicago (Electric Railway Historical Society, Bulletin No. 


10; Chicago, 1954). On the only endless-rope cable line in New England, in Provi- 
dence, see Rhode Island History, 1V, 2 (1945), and V, 2 (1946). 
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Julian Sprague (1857-1934) opened the Richmond [Virginia] Union 
Passenger Railway. A small pamphlet in the Harvard College Library, 
The Sprague System of Electric Railways as Exemplified in the “Rich- 
mond” and Other Street Rail Roads, issued in New York a few months 
later and made up almost entirely of reprints from newspapers, de- 
scribes the Richmond installation and gives operating results for the 
months February—April 1888, showing great economies as compared 
with what would have been required for animal power. More briefly 
described are other Sprague installations, including a storage-battery 
car being tested in Boston and Cambridge.” 

After the success of the Richmond road, the West End Street Rail- 
way of Boston dropped its plans for putting in cable and became the 
first really large railway to install electricity, beginning with the 
Beacon Street line (with a branch to Allston, where the power station 
was located), opened 1 January 1889. The inner part of the route was 
operated by an underground conduit system at first, not for aesthetic 
reasons but because there was much concern about the safety of over- 
head wires.”° 

By 1890 the electric roads in the United States had already out- 
stripped the cable in mileage, though not in number of cars. Animal 
power was still much commoner than all the mechanical substitutes 
combined, but was clearly on the way out. The decade of the nineties 
saw the revolution effectively accomplished. 

Nearly all horse cars in the United States were electrified by the end 
of the century, and about half the cable lines. Only some fifteen 
years separated the primitive electric cars of the eighties from cars 
of essentially modern capabilities.“ The higher speed of the electric 
railway enabled it to reach out farther into the suburbs and before long, 


“Sprague also invented the multiple-unit system of control, now universally 
used in rapid-transit operation. Much later, when the trolley was at its apogee, he 
wrote an account of his and others’ early experiences for the Century Magazine, 
July and August 1905. Baker Library has an inscribed copy of a specially bound 
edition of these two numbers with the cover title The Story of the Trolley Car. 

* See on this subject Evidence before the Massachusetts Commissioner on Street 
Railways as to the Safety of Overhead Electric Wires, February-March, 1889 
(Boston, 1889). 

* Small cars of the early nineties often served in outlying backwaters for years 
after they were retired from main lines. Such a situation was the inspiration for 
Fontaine Fox’s cartoon series “The Toonerville Trolley That Meets All the Trains’; 
see Joseph P. Hunt, ‘A Few Notes on a Famous Trolley,’ American Book Collector, 
VII (June 1957), 6-9. 
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especially in the East where cities are close together, the lines from 
various centers began to meet. In the Middle West, and to a lesser de- 
gree elsewhere, interurban lines, often on private right of way like 
railroads, were built connecting cities sometimes at considerable dis- 
tances. 

The twelfth volume of the revised and enlarged 1911 edition of The 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, forming The Century Atlas, 
contains two maps that show the extent, and by their inclusion in 
such a work the importance, of the interurbans. Plates No. 5a, ‘Electric 
Railways in the Principal Part of the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States,’ and No. 5b, ‘Electric Railways in the Principal Part of 
the Central States,’ together show a network extending continuously 
from off the map beyond Bath, Maine, to the Susquehanna River, and 
another without break from Little Falls, New York, into Ontario, Ken- 
tucky, and Wisconsin, with Indianapolis perhaps the greatest single 
center. A smaller concentration around Albany did not come far from 
joining the New England lines on the east and the great central group 
on the west (the gap from Lee to Huntington, Massachusetts, was 
actually closed for a short time in 1917 and 1918, but that of thirty 
miles between Fonda and Little Falls, New York, never was). Farther 
to the west, the lines out of St Louis came within less than twenty 
miles of meeting the main central group in eastern Illinois.” 

Street and interurban railways reached their peak in the United 
States just before the first World War. Wartime inflation, which 
raised operating costs far more rapidly than fares could be adjusted, 
was the first blow, which was met by widespread use of the one-man 
car, principally in the form of the Birney or safety car.* Jitney 
competition was also a problem in many cities. There was some 
stabilization during the twenties, but the increasing use of the auto- 
mobile made steady inroads in the total number of riders on public 
transportation, and more and more of these riders were carried in 
buses. The depression beginning in 1929 finished off the already 
weakened interurbans with few exceptions, and during the thirties most 
of the small city railways were converted to bus * or in some cases com- 

* The annual issues of Rand McNally’s Commercial Atlas (Chicago, etc., 1911 


to date) are an excellent source of more detailed information on interurban routes. 


“Baker Library has a good example of contemporary safety-car literature, 
The Light Weight Safety Car (St. Louis, Safety Car Devices Co. [late 1918 or 
1919}). 

” Especially a little later, in the years immediately before and after the second 





SSS 
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pletely abandoned. Writing in 1932, Edward S. Mason already sub- 
titled his economic study The Street Railway in Massachusetts ‘The 
Rise and Decline of an Industry.’ * 

However, in the midst of the depression, the Electric Railway 
Presidents’ Conference Committee set out to design a new street car, 
unrestricted by existing design. Fundamental research was undertaken 
under the direction of C. F. Hirshfeld, chief engineer. Bulletin 3, for 
instance, issued in 1932, studied ‘Disturbing Effects of Horizontal Ac- 
celeration’ to determine the maximum acceleration that passengers 
could comfortably tolerate. The new cars, designated P. C. C. from 
the initials of the committee, first appeared in Brooklyn in 1935, and 
most of the street cars now operating in the United States are of this 
type, which has undergone some modifications in the intervening years. 
During the second World War with its gasoline and rubber shortages 
the street car regained some of its former importance, but decline has 
been rapid since in the United States and in most other countries with 
high automobile ownership. However, the street railway still holds 
an important place in most countries on the continent of Europe, France 
being the principal exception. New models of cars have been de- 
veloped in several countries since the war, some following the Ameri- 
can P. C. C. more or less closely but others striking out independently 
in new directions.” 

The electric car in its good years was the subject of a fair amount 
of technical or engineering literature that is beyond the scope of this 
article. Sample titles from the earlier years of growth are Electric 
Street Railways, by Edwin J. Houston and A. E. Kennelly (New 
York, 1896), and such more specialized treatises as Power Distribution 
for Electric Railroads, by Louis Bell (New York, 1897), and Hand- 
book of Street-Railroad Location, by John P. Brooks (New York, 
1898). The rapid developments in electric traction played an impor- 
tant part in the growth and technical advance of the electrical industry 
as a whole.” 


World War, many conversions in middle-sized and larger cities were to a compro- 
mise vehicle, the trolley bus. 

*” Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. XX XVII. 

™ The Modern Tramway, published in London since 1938 by the Light Railway 
Transport League, is a good source of information on recent Continental develop- 
ments. 

“See Harold C. Passer, The Electrical Manufacturers, 1875-1900 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953), Chapters 15-17. 
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While the manuals described above are commonly found in libraries, 
another highly instructive class of material is now rare. Commercial 
catalogues, especially those issued by car builders, provide many elusive 
details of actual practice. The carefully posed builders’ photographs 
are of unparalleled clarity, though they suffer from a certain lifelessness 
when compared with illustrations taken in actual service. The Harvard 
College Library has one fine example of this type of publication: 
Modern Types of City and Interurban Cars and Trucks (Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, John Stephenson Company, 1905), a handsomely pro- 
duced bound volume in oblong format. John Stephenson himself, 
builder of the first street car in 1832, had lived to build electric cars 
and had died in 1893. His company moved from New York to Eliza- 
beth in 1901 and at the time the catalogue was issued had just become 
a subsidiary of the J. G. Brill Co. of Philadelphia. The catalogue serves 
as an encyclopaedia of the car types current at the time. Baker Library 
has a somewhat different item of advertising literature. How a Good 
Car Differs from a Poor One and How to Get It is the perhaps not 
too modest title of a volume issued by the Brownell Car Company of 
St Louis in 1895 or 1896. It extols the virtues of good workmanship 
and materials as found in Brownell cars, exposing many short cuts that 
were said to be prevalent in car building in those days of rapid change. 
Since the cars built in the years around 1890 were usually superseded 
in a very short time by technical developments, it is not surprising that 
there was much hasty building. However, in a very few years there 
was a reversal in the situation; changes ceased to be so radical that 
older equipment was quickly obsolete. One may pardon Brownell 
his pride and sympathize with the problems of an industry that often 
built almost too well when one reflects on the fact that the Brownell 
Car Company built eighty-five cars for the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way of Kansas City in 1899, to replace cable cars on one of the first 
cable lines in the city to be electrified, and that a number of these cars 
were still operating, and in by no means extreme decrepitude, in 1947. 
The Brownell Car Company had long since gone out of existence. 

By 1911 a mature industry was producing its definitive reference 
books. In that year appeared an Electric Railway Dictionary by Rod- 
ney Hitt, published in New York. The definitions occupy 63 pages 
of double-column folio text, and give numerical references to 1,987 
figures in the 292 pages of illustrations. 

There is no really comprehensive bibliography of the street railway. 
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Probably the nearest approach is a Reference List on Urban Electric 
Railways prepared in 1927 by the Library of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way.” The largest categories in the topical index are “Transportation 
Experts’ and ‘Valuations.’ 

Prominent in both these categories are the works of Bion J. Arnold 
(1861-1942) of Chicago, whose detailed descriptions of electric rail- 
ways are among the most complete we have. This is particularly true 
of his valuation reports. In the years around 1910, when the municipal 
reform movement was at its height, there was strong pressure for public 
regulation of fares and service.* Although actual municipal owner- 
ship was as yet fairly rare, many franchise renewals during this period 
contained some provision for future public purchase. In determining 
a fair rate of return on investment or a fair purchase price, a valuation 
of the existing property was an essential. Arnold’s thorough descrip- 
tions of trackage, overhead wire, and rolling stock leave little to be 
desired, and his meticulous lists of miscellaneous property have some- 
thing of the fascination of the inventories accompanying mediaeval 
wills.** His reports as an expert are less voluminous but also highly 
informative.” 

Valuable as the writings of Arnold and other experts are in giving 
a picture of the electric railway, the most important sources of infor- 
mation for the history of the American street railway are the trade 
periodicals, and more specifically the oldest and largest among them, 

“A supplement appeared in 1930 under the title Urban and Interurban Electric 
Railways: A Selected Reference List of General Literature. 

™ Many thought the five-cent fare was too high. Tom L. Johnson, himself asso- 
ciated with the industry, became mayor of Cleveland as a champion of the three- 
cent fare. 

* Among the items Arnold listed for the Noble Street Station of the Chicago 
Union Traction Company were two feather dusters valued at 69 cents; ‘1 rubber 
mitten, §$.87 . . . 1 mane brush, .75, 1 hatchet, .93 . . . 4 pens, .o1, 4 penholders, 
08.’ The Western Avenue Station had a revolver ($22.00). The list of books in 
Mr Rosenthal’s room in the law library at 59 Clark Street is duly followed by a 
shorter list ‘On Floor in Mr. Rosenthal’s Room.’ See Bion J. Arnold, Mortimer E. 
Cooley, and A. B. du Pont, Detailed Exhibits of the Tangible Property of the Street 
Railway System ... of the Chicago Union Traction Company (Chicago, 1906), 
Pp. 601-604, 616, 650-651. There are similar titles for the other companies in Chi- 
cago; also, of equal thoroughness, Report to Hon. William C. Hook, Circuit Judge, 
on the Value of the Properties of the Metropolitan Street Railway System of Kansas 
City, 3 vols. (printed Chicago, 1913). 

* Report on the Improvement and Development of the Transportation Facilities 


of San Francisco (San Francisco, 1913); Report on the Pittsburgh Transportation 
Problem (Pittsburgh, 1910). 
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which began publication in New York under the title Street Railway 
Journal in November 1884. Growing out of a department in the Jour- 
nal of Railway Appliances, the new periodical was to play an important 
role in the history of technical publishing, for it was the cornerstone 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. James H. McGraw, asso- 
ciated with the Street Railway Journal from its start with the exception 
of a few months, became editor and manager in May 1889." Although 
the early volumes contain such sections as “The Stable,’ from the first 
the Street Railway Journal was full of information on the new mechani- 
cal systems of traction. Conditions were highly propitious: new de- 
velopments filled the editorial columns with material of high interest 
to subscribers, and advertisers had a rapidly expanding market for their 
new and changing products. The ‘advertisements, on separate pages 
front and back in the earlier years and often removed by libraries be- 
fore binding, are themselves highly instructive and a prime source of 
illustrations. It would be difficult, for instance, to find anywhere a 
better drawing of a grip car of the Butte City Street Railway than the 
one in an advertisement of the Brownell and Wight Car Co. in the 
Street Railway Journal for December 1889. Another feature in the 
front pages beginning with June 1885 was a directory listing every 
street railway in the United States and Canada, with its address, officers, 
motive power, track mileage, and number of cars. This eventually 
grew into a separate publication under various titles, becoming finally 
the McGraw Transit Directory. 

Each year on the occasion of the convention of the American Street 
Railway Association the Journal published a special souvenir issue (in 
some years outside the regular series of paging), one of whose features 
was an unusually complete description of local transportation in the 
convention city. C. B. Fairchild was editor for a time in the early 
nineties and undertook a transcontinental visitation of street railways, 
his reports appearing under the title ‘Editorial Correspondence’ in the 
issues from December 1892 through July 1893. Fairchild’s book, 
Street Railways: Their Construction, Operation and Maintenance 
(Trams), published in New York, 1892, also appeared serially in the 
Journal at the interesting point of time when electricity was well de- 
veloped but other motive powers were still in the field. 

Growth of the industry and success of the Journal brought expan- 
sion. Abstracts in German, French, and Spanish were introduced in 

* Announcement in V (1889), 128. 
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1897, and from 1898 to 1902 a separate International Edition was pub- 
lished. In 1900 the frequency of issue was changed from monthly to 
weekly, the first issue of each month being similar to the former 
monthly issues in scale and the remainder being called weekly news 
issues. A cumulative index was published covering the volumes from 
the beginning through 1903. Circulation in 1906 was over 8,000. 

The Journal did not have this rich field to itself for long. The Street 
Railway Gazette, later the Electric Railway Gazette, appeared in Chi- 
cago as early as 1886 and was published for a decade before merging 
with Electrical World. The Electrical Northwest, begun in St Paul 
in 1890, changed its title to Street Railway and Electrical News the 
next year and was published until 1894. The Street Railway News 
(New York, 1891-93) was the first weekly in the field. A more im- 
portant competitor was the Street Railway Review, also founded in 
1891, in Chicago. Issued on the fifteenth of the month (the Journal 
came out on the first), it could be earliest with approximately half 
the news until the Journal adopted a weekly schedule. In 1906 the 
title was changed to Electric Railway Review, and in 1908 it was 
merged into the Street Railway Journal, which at this time adopted 
the title Electric Railway Journal. 

This merger did not secure a monopoly, however. Another com- 
petitor had started in Cleveland in 1905 as the Interurban Railway 
Journal, aimed especially at first at the booming midwest interurban 
market. Moving to Chicago in 1908, and known as the Electric Trac- 
tion Weekly from 1906 to 1912 and as Electric Traction for many 
years thereafter, it sponsored a famous interurban speed contest in 
the twenties. It is still published under the title Mass Transportation, 
having broadened its field in recent years. 

Oddly enough, the same events that were to give the street car 
its best years for over a decade also brought an end to the long life 
of the industry’s oldest periodical, whose title had changed to Transit 
Journal in 1932."* The Journal had been unprofitable for some years 
owing to changes in the industry, and the wartime freeze in the pro- 
duction of new street cars, with its resultant effect on advertising, 
was the last straw. It was regretfully decided to terminate publication 
with the December 1942 issue. The announcement was signed by 

* Frequency had changed back to monthly in 1929, the weekly issues being con- 


tinued in smaller format as Electric Railway Journal News, later Transit Journal 
News, until 26 December 1942. 
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James H. McGraw, Jr, President of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany. The senior McGraw, who had chronicled the last years of 
John Stephenson, was by this time honorary chairman of the board, 
and lived until 1948.” 

These periodicals were not the only ones to deal with the street rail- 
way in America. Various electrical engineering journals at times de- 
voted considerable attention to developments within their province. 
The Stone & Webster Journal, published from 1907 to 1932, covered 
a wide range of utilities but included a substantial proportion of street 
railway material; the library accession lists that appeared in it are of 
value. The Brill Magazine was issued 1907-27 by a leading car builder. 
. For the platform man’s view of his job, one may consult the Motor- 
man and Conductor, published in Detroit since 1895 by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. 

There were in addition several local periodicals, among which 
haps the most noteworthy was the Street Railway Bulletin published 
in Boston by the New England Street Railway Club, 1902-35. Com- 
pany periodicals for issuance to employees often carried historical 
articles, as well as a record of current events; good examples were the 
Boston Elevated Railway’s Codperation and the Market Street Rail- 
way’s Inside Track —so called because that railway had the inner 
pair of the four tracks on Market Street in San Francisco. 

The American Street Railway Association was organized in Boston 
in 1882 and became the American Street and Interurban Railway As- 
sociation in 1905, the American Electric Railway Association in 1910, 
and the American Transit Association in 1933. It has published Pro- 
ceedings and various other serials, notably the periodical AERA (New 
York, 1912-32). The first issue included an article on an experiment 
for which great hopes were expressed but which was destined to remain 
a curiosity on this side of the Atlantic: “The New York Double-Deck 
Car.’ A regular feature of AERA was the ‘Question Box,’ operated 
in a manner similar to Notes and Queries. Beginning in 1923 a com- 
mittee of the American Electric Railway Association chose the re- 

” Appropriately, of the two modern books on street railways for the general 
reader, Fares, Please!, by John Anderson Miller (New York, 1941), is dedicated to 
James H. McGraw, and Trolley Car Treasury, by Frank Rowsome, Jr, and Stephen 
D. Maguire (New York, 1956), was published by McGraw-Hill. The first is broader 


in its scope, including all forms of local public transportation, while the second is 
more highly illustrated. 
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cipients of the Charles A. Coffin prize, awarded to an electric railway 
that had made a distinguished contribution to public convenience and 
to the industry during the preceding year. Candidates for the award 
submitted exhibits and these were the basis of the volumes in the series 
Electric Railway Practices (New York, 1923-30/31). About the 
same time also began a mimeographed series, the AERA Bulletin. 
Prophetically enough, the first number (New York, 1925) is on ‘Elec- 
tric Railways Operating Motor Bus Lines.’ Appendix B I lists ‘Com- 
panies That Have Abandoned Electric Railway Service and Are Now 
Operating Buses Exclusively.’ Only six were listed, and one of these, 
in Newburgh, New York, was still running trolleys in summer to the 
company’s nearby park.” Five other companies were reported to have 
replaced some street car lines with buses, but at this date most bus 
installations were still in the category of extensions — a state of affairs 
that was not long to continue. 

Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the United States carried some 
information on street railways from its inception in 1868, and this was 
greatly expanded from 1894. In 1913 Poor’s Manual of Public Utili- 
ties took over the street railway descriptions and was published until 
1918, when it was merged with Moody’s Manual of Railroads and 
Corporation Securities. 

Government publications, especially the reports of regulatory bodies 
at city and state level, form a very important source. The Annual 
Reports of the Boston Transit Commission (1895-1918) deal primarily 
with subways, but trolley and subway are so intermingled in Boston 
that they contain much of trolley interest. Perhaps the most important 
municipal series dealing primarily with surface electric cars was that 
issued by the Board of Supervising Engineers, Chicago Traction, of 


* The amusement or recreation park owned by a trolley company as a traffic 
generator was an institution in its own right. The General Index.to the Street Rail- 
way Journal, 1884-1903, includes nearly a full page of references under ‘Parks and 
Pleasure Resorts.’ 

™ Moody’s Manual had begun to include street railways with its second issue, 
New York, 1901; it was published until 1924, when it was superseded by Poor’s, 
whose public utility section appeared with varying subtitles from 1925 to 1940. In 
1940 Poor’s was merged with the voluminous loose-leaf service Standard Corporation 
Records (New York, 1914 to date). John Moody had lost control of the original 
Moody’s Manual in the panic of 1907. He later began a new series, Moody’s Analy- 
sis of Investments, known since 1926 as Moody’s Manual of Investments. Street 
railway material appeared in the public utility section (whose title varies) from 
1913 tO 1952; since 1953 it has been included in the transportation section. 
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which Bion J. Arnold was chairman from 1907 to 1942. Representa- 
tive publications of state regulatory bodies include the Annual Report 
of the Public Service Commission, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
(Boston, 1914-20), and the Report of the Public Service Commission 
for the First District of the State of New York (Albany, 1908-21) — 
the first district comprising New York City. Series of this type are 
particularly good sources of statistics, and record construction, serv- 
ice changes, and abandonments. The Massachusetts series also provides 
much illuminating background in the form of petitions and complaints. 

Even the Federal Government took cognizance of the importance of 
this essentially local industry. The Bureau of the Census issued Special 
Reports: Street and Electric Railways, 1902 and 1907, and somewhat 
similar volumes in later years. These volumes, in addition to the ex- 
pected statistics, include extensive text, well illustrated, on the history, 
economics, and sociology of the electric railway. Sections of the vol- 
ume for 1902 are entitled “The Urban Street Railway as a Social Fac- 
tor’ and ‘Interurban Railways — Economic, Financial, and Social Fea- 
tures.’ Bulletin No. 204 (1917) of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is an 1,131-page study of ‘Street Railway Employment in the 
United States,’ and when the hard times of 1919 came there was a 
Federal Electric Railways Commission, which held hearings in Wash- 
ington and published three volumes of Proceedings (Washington, 
1920). 

The publications described until now were intended primarily for 
the industry, or for investors, or for those with a legal or civic interest. 
Printed matter addressed to the rider is in general much more fugitive. 
Time tables were perhaps the first form to appear. Baker Library has 
a June 1862 issue of Russell's Horse Railroad Guide for Boston and 
Vicinity. In later years practically all interurban railways issued time 
tables,** but issuance by the city railways, whose cars could be pre- 
sumed to run so often that no time table was needed, was much more 
sporadic. Night time tables were sometimes issued where day ones 
were unnecessary. Maps were also issued fairly commonly, especially 
by the larger systems. Apart from maps actually issued by railway 
companies to promote their business, it is noteworthy that a high 
proportion of all city maps published during the heyday of the trolley 

“ Beginning in 1917, the Central Electric Railway Association, representing the in- 


terurban roads in the east north central states, issued joint time tables similar to the 
Official Guide of the steam railroads. 
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show street car lines.** Leaflets for free distribution on the cars, typi- 
cally displayed in boxes marked “Take One,’ were offered widely but 
far from universally. Some of these series have a long continuity. 

The years around 1900 saw a considerable development in pamphlet 
guides, especially in New England. Robert H. Derrah of Boston 
was the leading publisher. Derrah organized many trolley excursions 
and demonstrated the feasibility of going from Boston to New York 
by trolley (in 20 3/4 hours, for $3.29, according to his 1908 Official 
Street Railway Guide for New England). Derrah’s earlier guides, 
such as the Street Railway Guide for Eastern Massachusetts, 1896 and 
1897, contain little text and consist mostly of tables . His later publica- 
tions were more elaborate and in 1904 a special bound edition of By 
Trolley through Eastern New England and By Trolley through West- 
ern New England was made up for presentation purposes, omitting 
the advertisements and adding portraits of Major General W. A. Ban- 
croft, President of the Boston Elevated, and other prominent figures in 
the New England street railway world. The copy given by the Boston 
Elevated to President Eliot, with his name on the cover, was trans- 
mitted by him twenty years later to the Harvard College Library. 

Derrah’s main competitor was Katherine M. Abbott of Lowell, 
whose artistically covered Trolley Trips series emphasized the histori- 
cal aspects of sightseeing. In other parts of the country appeared such 
titles as Trolley Exploring, whose twelfth edition was published by 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle in 1907, and A Little Trip through History, 
issued by the Lehigh Valley Traction Company of Pennsylvania 
(Allentown, 1910). 

All of these publications are of value to the local historian trying to 
find out where the street cars went and to visualize the service they 
provided. City directories and street directories very commonly in- 
clude lists and routes of street car lines. Local newspapers usually pro- 
vide full coverage of extensions and service changes, but are readily 
usable only after at least approximate dates have been obtained from 
other sources. A search of the Street Railway Journal indexes and 
directories and of the publications of regulatory bodies will be helpful 
in tracing the history of a given railway. Any urban view book pub- 
lished within thirty years or so of 1900 is worth searching for illus- 
trations of street railways. A few companies or cities have book-length 


“In- addition to ubiquitous local sheet and folder maps, note for example the 
city maps in Cram’s Unrivaled Atlas of the World (New York, 1901). 
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histories, though these are often compendia of documents rather than 
narrative accounts.” 

In recent years a new type of literature has become available. As 
line after line went under during the thirties increasing numbers of 
people began to feel that something of great interest was passing. The 
open car, favorite vehicle for a cooling-off ride in earlier decades, had 
already all but disappeared. The great arc headlight of the interurban 
no longer streaked across the evening countryside and the air horn was 
silent. Within the city the colorful cars of turn-of-the-century vin- 
tage, and even many more modern, were disappearing. In response, 
associations devoted to the study, advocacy, preservation, and history 
of street railways were formed, and in recent years they, and indi- 
viduals with similar interests, have been the major source of literature. 
A few of their publications are printed by conventional means, notably 
the series Transportation issued since 1946 at Stratford and later Ware- 
house Point by the Connecticut Valley Chapter of the National Rail- 
way Historical Society. However, the typical ‘fan’ publication is re- 
produced by offset from typewritten copy. The resulting product may 
not gladden the heart of the bibliophile, but it is remarkably success- 
ful in presenting at minimum cost not only text but large quantities of 
such normally expensive features as illustrations and tables. Among 
notable publishers are the Electric Railway Historical Society, Chi- 
cago, and Interurbans, Los Angeles, which has issued much on South- 
ern California but has also dealt with areas as far afield as New Orleans 
and the Twin Cities. 

At a further remove from regular printing, some publications are 
mimeographed. The early issues of Trolley Sparks (Chicago, 1944 
to date) were hectographed, and illustrated with actual photographs — 
a feature that stimulated such demand that the better print but not so 
uniquely good illustration of offset seemed the best way to meet it. 
The periodical that has given the most regular and systematic coverage 
of the American electric railway scene in recent years, E. R. A. Head- 
lights, a publication of the Electric Railroaders’ Association in New 
York, began as a mimeographed leaflet in December 1939, but has 
been printed entirely by offset since 1950. 

Along with such ‘self-explanatory features as narrative histories, de- 

“E. g., History of the West End Street Railway (Boston, 1892); Graeme 


O’Geran, A History of the Detroit Street Railways (Detroit, 1931); Harry P. 
Weber, Outline History of Chicago Traction (Chicago, 1936). 
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scriptions, photographs, and reproductions of old time tables com- 
monly found in this literature by and for enthusiasts are others that 
may give pause to the layman. A roster is a list of the rolling stock of a 
railway, either at a given moment or during its entire existence (‘all- 
time roster’). Rosters usually give the body type of the car, principal 
dimensions, number and type of motors, and various other specifica- 
tions, including builder and date. Stephenson, 1891, has just as positive 
a meaning for the devotee as Caxton, 1484, has for the booklover. Sign 
listings are transcriptions of roller destination signs. These are of some 
historical value as showing how cars were assigned to different blocks 
of routes, but are cherished chiefly for reasons of pure nostalgia. Track 
maps, in distinction to route maps, indicate schematically every piece 
of track — single, double, or multiple (there were nine tracks on a 
portion of Canal Street in New Orleans from 1899 to 1923), with all 
spurs, crossovers, turnouts, loops, switches, and curves. 

Although most persons interested in street railways will be found to 
have in their possession a certain number of transfers and tokens, col- 
lecting of these in a systematic way leads to rather separate hobbies. 
Token collecting may in fact be considered primarily a branch of 
numismatics. It has its own periodical, the Fare Box, published monthly 
since July 1947, originally in San Francisco and now in Boston, and its 
own reference book, Atwood’s Check List of American Transporta- 
tion Tokens (Boston, 1952; mimeographed). The Transfer Collector, 
published in Philadelphia, seems to have suspended with Number 187, 
September 1952. William James Sidis, the child prodigy who gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1914 at the age of sixteen, published Notes on 
the Collection of Transfers under the pseudonym of Frank Folupa 
(Philadelphia, 1926). 

Those whose primary interest is the street railway itself are more 
likely to concentrate their collecting on photographs. The number 
extant is reckoned in millions, mostly scattered in private collections. 
The vogue of collecting post cards flourished at the same time as the 
trolley, and it has been estimated that there may be about 30,000 post- 
card views showing New England street railways alone. Stereoscopic 
views also exist in lesser quantity. A start in developing the other half 


of the audio-visual approach to electric railways has been made by 
the Railroad Record Club.* 


* Record No. 2 (Hawkins, Wis., 1957) records sounds of two Iowa interurbans, 
the Waterloo, Cedar Falls, & Northern, and the Southern Iowa Railway. 
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The ultimate aim is to preserve the street car itself. The first organi- 
zation founded specifically for this purpose, the Seashore Electric Rail- 
way, formed in 1939 and incorporated in 1941 as the New England 
Electric Railway Historical Society, maintains an operating museum in 
Kennebunkport, Maine. Its annual reports are printed; the roster in 
that for 1956 lists 35 passenger cars and 17 work cars. The booklet 
Trolley Museums (Transportation, Vol. IX, 1955) gives the basic 
facts concerning this and the numerous other museums that have been 
established since. 

But this survey is more concerned with the record that the street 
railway has left in print than that which it has left in artifact — with 
the library rather than the museum. Its contemporary printed record 
is extensive and varied, ranging from the sometimes dry-as-dust reports 
of regulatory commissions to occasional outcroppings in the works of 
literary authors. Mark Twain told in ‘A Literary Nightmare’ how he 
was haunted by the horse-car verses of Noah Brooks beginning: 


Conductor, when you receive a fare, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare! ** 


The trolley car has been celebrated in verse by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in “The Broomstick Train’ and the cable car by Gelett Burgess in “The 
Ballad of the Hyde Street Grip.’ An odd destination sign in New Or- 
leans provided a title for one of the more successful American plays of 
recent years. As the triumph of the internal-combustion engine has 
become more complete — and at the same time increasingly menacing 
to traffic flow — there has been a fresh appreciation of the role of the 
street railway in the life of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
America, and especially of its important part in determining the pat- 
tern of the modern city.’ There are even signs that the only practical 
escape from the strangulation threatened by ever-expanding highways 


“For an account of the origin of the jingle and the fad of epidemic proportions 
engendered by the publication of ‘A Literary Nightmare’ in the Atlantic Monthly 
for February 1876, see Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain (New York, 1912), I, 
555-557- 

™ See, for example, Francis Bello, “The City and the Car,’ Fortune (October 
1957), p- 157: ‘If any single invention can be credited with shaping the growth 
of the metropolitan area it is the streetcar, which was unchallenged as the premier 
vehicle of mass public transport until the late Twenties.’ Bello’s article is the second 
in a series entitled “The Exploding Metropolis.’ 
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may be a return to public transportation on a large scale. In the mean- 
time the retrospective record is being compiled by a dedicated band 
whose devotion is perhaps intensified by a feeling that the trolley days 


were the best in more ways than one. 
Foster M. PaLMER 














News of the Libraries 


A NEW LIBRARY FOR THE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


NEw library building, with ade- 
Av endowment, has been 

made one of the first objectives 
of the extensive program of develop- 
ment and expansion undertaken on be- 
half of the Harvard Medical School 
and its Associated Teaching Hospitals 
by the Trustees of the Harvard Medi- 
cal Center. The present library area, 
a onetime amphitheatre lecture room 
utilized since 1928, has become com- 
pletely outmoded as the number of 
books has doubled and the number of 
readers quadrupled in thirty years. 

A central location for a new build- 
ing, continuing the Library at the 
heart of the Medical Center, has been 
selected on Shattuck Street between 
the administration building of the 
Medical School and the School of 
Public Health. Cost of construction has 
been set at $3,500,000, with $4,000,000 
sought as endowment, a total of 
$7,500,000. 

The new Library is conceived as a 
specialized facility, employing modern 
devices to render its own materials 
available to its users and to centralize 
by catalogue, rapid loan service, and 
possibly closed-circuit television the 
resources of other medical libraries of 
Greater Boston. The building will be 
designed to have five times the capac- 
ity, in terms of space and function, of 
the present library area. The shelf 
capacity will be twice that immedi- 
ately required, with provision for later 
expansion as called for. Special fea- 


tures will include individual desks for 
readers, project and group workrooms, 
typing and dictating rooms, micro- 
film and microcard rooms. Efficient 
accommodation will be provided for 
three times the present staff. 

The Library will not needlessly 
duplicate the holdings of other libra- 
ries of the Boston region, but will join 
with these others in making as widely 
useful as possible what is potentially 
the greatest concentration of medical 
resource material in the world. The 
magnitude of this concentration is in- 
dicated by the following table: 


Harvard Medical School 
basic medical sciences 
333,624 books and pamphlets 
1,311 periodicals 
Harvard University, Cambridge 
basic sciences 
825,000 books and pamphlets 


Boston Medical Library 
clinical medicine 
392,014 books and pamphlets 
Boston University 
School of Medicine Library 
30,000 volumes 
500 periodicals 
M. I. T. Libraries 
all fields of science 
550,000 books and pamphlets 
Tufts University 
School of Medicine Library 
20,000 books and pamphlets 
719 periodicals 


Supplementing these holdings are the 
libraries of the seven Associated 
Teaching Hospitals of the Harvard 
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Medical Center, the Boston City Hos- 
pital, the Massachusetts Mental Health 
Center, other hospitals of the general 
area, and the Boston Public Library. 

A brochure entitled The Library, 
designed by Rudolph Ruzicka, and 
presenting in graphic form the under- 
taking for a new Library, is now in 
press. Upon publication, copies may 
be obtained from the office of the 
Harvard Medical Center Fund, Straus 
Hall Common Room, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge 38, Massachu- 
setts. 


PERSONNEL 


IBRARY appointments voted by 
the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, with the con- 


sent of the Board of Overseers, effec- 
tive 1 January 1958, are as follows: 


Ralph T. Esterquest, Librarian of 
the Medical School, the School 
of Dental Medicine, and the 
School of Public Health, and 
Member of the Faculties of Medi- 
cine and of Public Health 


Helen E. Honey, Head of the Cata- 
logue Department in the Baker 
Library, Graduate School of 


Business Administration 


Harriette L. Williams, Head of the 
Reference Department in the 
Baker Library, Graduate School 
of Business Administration 


Mr Esterquest has been Director and 
Secretary of the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center and Corporation of 
Chicago. Miss Honey and Mrs Wil- 
liams, by the action of the Governing 
Boards, have been confirmed in posi- 
tions of which they were already in- 
cumbents. 
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THE FRIEDMAN COLLECTION 
OF JUDAICA 


EE M. FRIEDMAN, ’93, member 
L« many years of the Commit- 
tee of the Overseers to Visit the 
University Library, died 7 August 
1957, bequeathing to the Harvard Col- 
lege Library his remarkable and ex- 
tensive collection of Judaica, together 
with a generous fund for its mainte- 
nance and further growth. The col- 
lection is not concerned with works 
in the Hebrew language or with He- 
brew literature as such, but concen- 
trates upon the history of the Jews in 
relation to Western society since the 
Middle Ages, with particular empha- 
sis upon the long course of persecu- 
tion, The proportion of rare or un- 
recorded items in the total collection 
of four to five thousand volumes, 
plus hundreds of ephemera in manu- 
script, broadside, and pamphlet, is 
very high. Holdings of special inter- 
est include a number of pieces relat- 
ing to the Pfefferkorn controversy of 
the early sixteenth century, much ma- 
terial concerning the admission of 
Jews to England in the seventeenth 
century, a representative collection of 
auto-da-fés, a number of unusual 
eighteenth-century American pieces, 
and a particularly outstanding assem- 
blage on the Dreyfus Affair. 

The Friedman Collection came to 
the Library in October, and will be 
kept together as a unit, though with 
necessary physical placement of cer- 
tain elements in Houghton, including 
the whole of the Dreyfus material, 
about seven hundred volumes of varied 
content, and all the manuscripts. 
Other portions of the collection are 
shelved in Widener. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE 
COLLEGE LIBRARY MAP 
COLLECTION 


HE decision to utilize most of 
the building of the former In- 
stitute of Geographical Explo- 
ration, at 2 Divinity Avenue, for the 
Chinese-Japanese Library of the Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute, reported in 
the Winter 1957 issue of this BuLLE- 
Tin, has led to the integration of the 
map collection of the Geographical 
Institute with that of the College Li- 
brary, a procedure accompanied by a 
reorganization of the College Library 
collection in its two centers, Widener 
and Houghton. 

The bulk of the Geographical In- 
stitute collection has gone to the Win- 
sor Memorial Map Room, on the top 
floor of Widener, which, by an im- 
proved utilization of Rooms L, M, and 
N, judicious weeding, establishment 
elsewhere of cases for roll maps, and 
transfer of rarer material to Houghton, 
has been able to absorb these consid- 
erable accretions, at the same time 
strengthening its already strong hold- 
ings. The roll maps, about seven hun- 
dred in number, are housed in special 
cases erected in the corridor near 
Room E (the Classical Library), also 
on the top floor of Widener. 

For Houghton, a special map room 
has been constructed at the west end 
of the Houghton level beneath La- 
mont, fitted out in part with cases 
taken from the Geographical Insti- 
tute. This room, completed in Febru- 
ary, provides specialized accommoda- 
tion for Houghton’s own holdings of 
sheet maps and atlases (including the 
great Hauslab-Prince Liechtenstein 
collection of early maps and the 





14! 
Bagrow collection of Russian maps), 
together with material requiring spe- 
cial care transferred from Widener 
and from the Geographical Institute. 

It is hoped that an article describ- 
ing the map collection of the College 
Library in some detail may be pre- 
pared for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 


GUIDES TO THE HARVARD 
LIBRARIES 


o. 6 in the series Guides to the 
N ae Libraries, a twelve- 

page pamphlet entitled Har- 
vard Law School Library: A Guide to 
the Use of the Law Library, was issued 
in November, primarily as an aid to 
students in the prosecution of their 
studies. Copies are available at the 
Law Library, Langdell Hall, and also 
from the Office of the Editor, Har- 
vard University Library. 


KRESS LIBRARY PUBLICATION 


HE latest in the series of Publi- 
cations of the Kress Library 
of Business and Economics, at 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, is No. 12, The Historical 
Development of Economic and Busi- 
ness Literature, by Professor Arthur 
H. Cole, also issued in November. 
The brochure of 56 pages, reprinted 
from the Journal of Economic His- 
tory, XVII (September 1957), is 
available at the price of $1.00 from 
the Acquisition Department, Baker 
Library, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Massachusetts. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY 
RESOURCES ON 
SOUTHERN ASIA 


T a conference on American 

Library Resources on Southern 

Asia, held at the Library of 
Congress in late November, Harvard 
was represented by D. H. H. Ingalls, 
Associate Professor of Sanskrit and 
Indian Studies, Andrew D. Osborn, 
Associate Librarian for Catalogue 
Planning in the Harvard College Li- 
brary, Philip J. McNiff, Associate 
Librarian for Resources and Acquisi- 
tions in the Harvard College Library, 
and Earl C. Borgeson, Librarian of the 
Law Library. The conference was 
directed to exploring ways of expand- 
ing research collections for southern 
Asia in the United States. Among 
topics discussed were bibliographies 
and union lists, procurement channels, 
cooperative selection and acquisition 
(with special reference to the Farm- 
ington Plan), and cataloguing prob- 
lems (including transliteration and co- 


operative cataloguing of vernacular 
materials). Tentative proposals and 
resolutions were drawn up for sub- 
mission to a subsequent meeting to be 
held in February 1958. 


LECTURE ON TYPE-SPECIMEN 
BOOKS 


Nn the evening of 4 December 
C) 1957, William Bentinck-Smith, 

’37, Assistant to the President, 
and Honorary Curator of Type Speci- 
mens and Letter Design in the De- 
partment of Printing and Graphic 
Arts, Harvard College Library, gave a 
lecture entitled ‘Some Type Founders 
and Their Work’ before the Society 
of Printers in the Exhibition Room of 
the Houghton Library. The lecture, 
illustrated by slides, drew its material 
almost entirely from Mr Bentinck- 
Smith’s own collection of type-speci- 
men books, on deposit in Houghton. 
A wide variety of examples, ranging 
from Robert Estienne to Rudolph 
Ruzicka, were shown. 

















List of Contributors 


Witu H. Wis, Professor of Greek and Latin, University of Mississippi 


Ruts S. Macurn, Assistant Curator of Prints, William Hayes Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, Harvard University 


Wittu G. Lang, Associate Professor of English, Southwest Missouri State 
College 


Roger Pierrot, Bibliothécaire, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
Nartuaia Waricut, Associate Professor of English, University of Tennessee 


Foster M. Parmer, Assistant Librarian for Reference in the Harvard College 


Library 
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